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THORNTON ON LABOUR AND ITS CLAIMS:! 
Parr I. 


Mr. Tuornton long ago gave proof of his competency to the treat- 
ment of some of the most important questions of practical political 
economy, by two works of great merit, “Over Population and its 
Remedy,” and ‘A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” Of the latter of 
these especially it may be said, that nothing but the total absence, at 
the time of its publication, of any general interest in its subject, can 
account for its not having achieveda high repute and a wide circulation. 
The lack of interest in the subject has now ceased; opinion is rapidly 
advancing in the direction which the author favours; and a new 
edition, with its facts brought down to the latest date, would be wel- 
comed by advanced politicians, and would materially contribute to the 
formation of an enlightened judgment on one of the economical ques- 
tions on which truth is most important, and prejudice still most rife. 

The present work, though popular and attractive in style, is 
strictly scientific in its principles and reasonings ; and is therefore, 
as might be expected, strictly impartial in its judgments. A con- 
siderable part of the volume is employed in refuting the principles on 
which it is usual to rest those claims and aspirations of the labouring 
classes, which nevertheless the author, on better grounds, supports. 
No blind partisan on either side of the feud of labour against capital, 
will relish the book ; but few persons of intelligence and impartiality 
who read it through, will lay it down without having reason to feel 
that they understand better than before some of the bearings of the 
questions involved in that conflict. 

To this great practical merit are to be added two of a more 


(1) On Lazour, trs Wronerut Crams AnD Ricutrunt Dugs, rts Actuan Present 
and Possiste Futures. By Witu1am Tuomas Tuornton, Author of “A Plea for 
Peasant Proprietors,” &c. London, 1869. 14s. 
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theoretic kind, to the value of which I am the more called upon to 
bear testimony, as on the particular points touched upon in this 
department I shall have to express more difference than agreement. 
First : it contains a discussion of one of the fundamental questions of 
abstract political economy (the influence of demand and supply on 
price), which is a real contribution to science, though, in my estima- 
tion, an addition, and not, as the author thinks, a correction, to the 
received doctrine. Secondly: in the attempt to go to the very 
bottom of the question, what are the just rights of labour on one 
side, and capital on the other, it raises the great issues respecting 
the foundation of right and wrong, of justice and injustice, in a 
manner highly provocative of thought. To lay down a definite 
doctrine of social justice, as well as a distinct view of the natural laws 
of the exchange of commodities, as the basis for the deductions of a 
work devoted to such a subject as the principles and practice of 
Trades-Unionism, was inseparable from the thoroughness with which 
the author has sought to do his work. Every opinion as to the rela- 
tive rights of labourers and employers, involves expressly or tacitly 
some theory of justice, and it cannot be indifferent to know what 
theory. Neither, again, can it be decided in what manner the com- 
bined proceedings of labourers or of employers affect the interests of 
either side, without a clear view of the causes which govern the 
bargain between them—without a sound theory of the law of wages. 

Indeed, a theory of wages obtrusively meets the inquirer, at the 
threshold of every question respecting the relations between labourers 
and employers, and is commonly regarded as rendering superfluous 
any further argument. It is laid down that wages, by an irresistible 
law, depend on the demand and supply of labour, and can in no cir- 
cumstances be either more or less than what will distribute the 
existing wages-fund among the existing number of competitors for 
employment. Those who are content to set out from generally- 
received doctrines as from self-evident axioms, are satisfied with this, 
and inquire no further. But those who use their own understanding, 
and look closely into what they assent to, are bound to ask themselves 
whether or in what sense wages do depend on the demand and 
supply of labour, and what is meant by the wages-fund. 

The author of this work has asked himself these questions; and 
while he is, as his writings give evidence, well versed in political 
economy, and is able to hold his ground with the best in following 
out economical laws into their more obscure and intricate workings, 
he has become convinced that the barrier which seems to close the 
entrance into one of the most important provinces of economical and 
social inquiry, is a shadow which will vanish if we go boldly up to 
it. He is of opinion that economists have mistaken the scientific 
law not only of the price of labour, but of prices in general. It is 
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an error, he thinks, that price, or value in exchange, depends on / 
supply and demand. 

There is one sense, in which this proposition of Mr. Thornton 
would be assented to by all economists ; they none of them consider 
supply and demand to be the wltimate regulators of value.’ That 
character, they hold, belongs to cost of production ; always supposing 
the commodity to be a product of labour, and natural or artificial 
monopoly to be out of the question. Subject to these conditions, 
all commodities, in the long run and on the average, tend to exchange 
for one another (and, though this point is a little more intricate, tend 
also to exchange for money) in the ratio of what it costs, in labour 
and abstinence, to produce the articles and to bring them to the 
place of sale. But though the average price of everything, 
the price to which the producer looks forward for his remune- 
ration, must approximately conform to the cost of production, it is ~ 
not so with the price at any given moment. That is always held te 
depend on the demand and supply at the moment. And the influence 
even of cost of production depends on supply; for the only thing 
which compels price, on the average, to conform to cost of produc- 
tion, is that if the price is either above or below that standard, it is 
brought back to it either by an increase or by a diminution of the 
supply ; though, after this has been effected, the supply adjusts itself 
to the demand which exists for the commodity at the remunerating 
price. These are the limits within which political economists con- 
sider supply and demand as the arbiters of price. But even within 
these limits Mr. Thornton denies the doctrine. 

Like all fair controversialists, Mr. Thornton directs his attack 
against the strongest form of the opinion he assails. He does not 
much concern himself with the infantine form of the theory, in which 
demand is defined as a desire for the commodity, or as the desire 
combined with the power of purchase ; or in which price is supposed 
to depend on the ratio between demand and supply. It is to be 
hoped that few are now dwelling in this Jimbus infantum. Demand, 
to be capable of comparison with supply, must be taken to mean, not 


(1) “It is, therefore, strictly correct to say, that the value of things which can be in- 
creased in quantity at pleasure, does not depend (except accidentally, and during the 
time necessary for production to adjust itself) upon demand and supply; on the con- 
trary, demand and supply depend upon it...... Demand and supply govern the 
value of all things which cannot be indefinitely increased ; except that, even for them, 
when produced by industry, there is a minimum value determined by the cost of pro- 
duction. But in all things which admit of indefinite multiplication, demand and supply 
only determine the perturbations of value, during a period which cannot exceed the 
length of time necessary for altering the supply. While thus ruling the oscillations 
of value, they themselves obey a superior force, which makes value gravitate towards 
cost of production, and which would settle it and keep it there, if fresh disturbing 
influences were not continually arising to make it again deviate.”’—J. S. Mill, Princ. 
of Pol, Econ., book iii. ch, iii. § 2. 
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a wish, nor a power, but a quantity. Neither is it at any time a 
fixed quantity, but varies with the price. Nor does the price depend 
on any ratio. The demand and supply theory, when rightly under- 
stood—indeed when capable of being understood at all—signifies, 
that the ratio which exists between demand and supply, when the 
price has adjusted itself, is always one of equality. If at the market 
price the demand exceeds the supply, the competition of buyers will 
drive up the price to the point at which there will only be purchasers 
for as much as is offered for sale. If, on the contrary, the supply, 
being in excess of the demand, cannot be all disposed of at the 
existing price, either a part will be withdrawn to wait for a better 
market, or a sale will be forced by offering it at such a reduction of 
price as will bring forward new buyers, or tempt the old ones to 
increase their purchases. The law, therefore, of values, as affected 
by demand and supply, is that they adjust themselves so as always to 
bring about an equation between demand and supply, by the increase 
of the one or the diminution of the other; the movement of price 
being only arrested when the quantity asked for at the current price, 
and the quantity offered at the current price, are equal. This point 
of exact equilibrium may be as momentary, but is nevertheless as 
real, as the level of the sea. 

It is this doctrine which Mr. Thornton contests : and his mode of 
combating it is by adducing case after case in which he thinks he 
ean show that the proposition is false; most of the cases being, on 
the face of them, altogether exceptional; but among them they 
cover, in his opinion, nearly the whole field of possible cases. 

The first case, which is presented as the type of a class, rather than 
for its intrinsic importance, is that of what is called a Dutch auction. 


‘* When a herring or mackerel boat has discharged on the beach, at Hastings 
or Dover, last night’s take of fish, the boatmen, in order to dispose of their 
cargo, commonly resort to a process called Dutch auction. The fish are divided 
into lots, each of which is set up at a higher price than the salesman expects to 
get for it, and he then gradually lowers his terms, until he comes to a price 
which some bystander is willing to pay rather than not have the lot, and to 
which he accordingly agrees. Suppose on one occasion the lot to have been a 


hundredweight, and the price agreed to twenty shillings. If, on the same 
occasion, instead of the Dutch form of auction, the ordinary English mode had 
been adopted, the result might have been different. The operation would then 
have commenced by some bystander making a bid, which others might have 
successively exceeded, until a price was arrived at beyond which no one but the 
actual bidder could afford or was disposed to go. That sum would not neces- 
sarily be twenty shillings; very possibly it might be only eighteen shillings. 
The person who was prepared to pay the former price might very possibly be 
the only person present prepared to pay even so much as the latter price; and 
if so, he might get by English auction for eighteen shillings the fish for which 
at Dutch auction he would have paid twenty shillings. In the same market, 
‘with the same quantity of fish for sale, and with customers in number and every 


other respect the same, the same lot of fish might fetch two very different 
prices.” —Thornton, pp. 47, 48. , 
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This instance, though seemingly a trivial, is really a representative 
one, and a hundred cases could not show, better than this does, what 
Mr. Thornton has and what he has not made out. He has proved 
that the law of the equalisation of supply and demand is not the 
whole theory of the particular case. He has not proved that the law 
is not strictly conformed to in that case. In order to show that the 
equalisation of supply and demand is not the law of price, what he 
has really shown is that the law is, in this particular case, consistent 
with two different prices, and is equally and completely fulfilled by 
either of them. The demand and supply are equal at twenty shillings, 
and equal also at eighteen shillings. The conclusion ought to be, not 
that the law is false, for Mr. Thornton does not deny that in the case ix 
question it is fulfilled ; but only, that it is not the entire law of the 
phenomenon. The phenomenon cannot help obeying it, but there is 
some amount of indeterminateness in its operation—a certain limited 
extent of variation is possible within the bounds of the law; and as 
there must be a sufficient reason for every variation in an effect, there 
must bea supplementary law, which determines the effect, between the: 
limits within which the principal law leaves it free. Whoever can 
teach us this supplementary law, makes a valuable addition to the 
scientific theory of the subject; and we shall see presently that in 
substance, if not strictly in form, Mr. Thornton does teach it. Even 
if he did not, he would have shown the received theory to be incom- 
plete; but he would not have, nor has he now, shown it to be in the 
smallest degree incorrect. 

What is more; when we look into the conditions required to make 
the common theory inadequate, we find that, in the case at least 
which we have now examined, the incompleteness it stands convicted 
of amounts to an exceedingly small matter. To establish it, Mr. 
Thornton had to assume that the customer who was prepared to pay 
twenty shillings for a hundredweight of fish, was the only person 
present who was willing to pay even so much as eighteen shillings. 
In other words, he supposed the case to be an exception to the rule, 
that demand increases with cheapness: and since this rule, though 
general, is not absolutely universal, he is scientifically right. If 
there is a part of the scale through which the price may vary with- 
out increasing or diminishing the demand, the whole of that portion 
of the scale may fulfil the condition of equality between supply and: 
demand. But how many such cases really exist? Among a few 
chafferers on the beach of a small fishing port, such a case, though 
even there improbable, is not totally out of the question. But where 
buyers are counted by thousands, or hundreds, or even scores ; in any 
considerable market—and, far more, in the general market of the 
world—-it is the next thing to impossible that more of the commodity 
should not be asked for at every reduction of price. The case 
of price, therefore, which the law of the equalisation does not reach, 
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is one which may be conceived, but which, in practice, is hardly ever 
realised. 

The next example which Mr. Thornton produces of the failure of 
supply and demand as the law of price, is the following :— 

‘* Suppose two persons at different times, or in different places, to have each 
a horse to sell, valued by the owner at £50; and that in the one case there are 
two, and in the other three persons, of whom every one is ready to pay £60 for 
the horse, though no one of them can afford to pay more. In both cases supply 
is the same, viz., one horse at £50; but demand is different, being in one case 
two, and in the other three, horses at £50. Yet the price at which the horses 
will be sold will be the same in both cases, viz., £50.” (P. 49.) 

The law does fail in this case, as it failed in the former, but for a 
different reason; not, as in the former case, because several prices 
fulfil the condition equally well, but because no price fulfils it. At 
£50 there is a demand for twice or three times the supply; at 
£50. 0s. 01d. there is no demand at all. When the scale of the 
demand for a commodity is broken by so extraordinary a jump, the 
law fails of its application ; not, I venture to say, from any fault in 
the law, but because the conditions on which its applicability depends 
do not exist. If the peculiarities of the case do not permit the 
demand to be equal to the supply, leaving it only the alternative of 
being greater or less, greater or less it will be; and all that can be 
affirmed is, that it will keep as near to the point of equality as it 
can. Instead of conflicting with the law, this is the extreme case 
which proves the law. The law is, that the price will be that which 
equalises the demand with the supply; and the example proves that 
this only fails to be the case when there is no price that would fulfil 
the condition, and that even then, the same causes, still operating, keep 
the price at the point which will most nearly fulfil it. Is it possible 
to have any more complete confirmation of the law, than that in 
order to find a case in which the price does not conform to the law, 
it is necessary to find one in which there is no price that can conform 
to it ? 

Again :— 

‘“When a tradesman has placed upon his goods the highest price which any 
one will pay for them, the price cannot, of course, rise higher, yet the supply 
may be below the demand. A glover in a country town, on the eve of an assize 
ball, having only a dozen pairs of white gloves in store, might possibly be able 
to get ten shillings a pair for them. He would be able to get this if twelve 
persons were willing to pay that price rather than not go to the ball, or than go 
ungloved. But he could not get more than this, even though, while he was 
still higgling with his first batch of customers, a second batch, equally nume- 
rous and neither more nor less eager, should enter his shop, and offer to pay 
the same but not a higher price. The demand for gloves, which at first had 
been just equal to the supply, would now be exactly doubled, yet the price would 
not rise above ten shillings a pair. Such abundance of proof is surely decisive 


against the supposition that price must rise when demand exceeds supply.” 
(Pp. 51, 52. 


Here, again, the author is obliged to suppose that the whole body 
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ef customers (twenty-four in number) place the extreme limit of 
what they are willing to pay rather than go without the article, 
exactly at the same point—an exact repetition of the hypothesis 
about the horse who is estimated at £50, and not a farthing more, 
by every one who is willing to buy him. The case is just possible 
in a very small market—practically impossible in the great market of 
the community. But, were it ever so frequent, it would not impugn 
the truth of the law, but only its all-comprehensiveness. It would 
show that the law is only fulfilled when its fulfilment is, in the 
nature of things, possible, and that there are cases in which it is 
impossible ; but that even there the law takes effect, up to the limit 
of possibility. 

Mr. Thornton’s next position is, that if the equalisation theory were 
literally true, it would be a truth of small significance, because— 

‘* Even if it were true that the price ultimately resulting from competition is 
always one at which supply and demand are equalised, still only a small propor- 
tion of the goods offered for sale would actually be sold at any such price, since 
a dealer will dispose of as much of his stock as he can at a higher price, before 
he will lower the price in order to get rid of the remainder.” (P. 53.) 

This is only saying that the law in question resembles other 
economical laws in producing its effects not suddenly, but gradually. 
Though a dealer may keep up his price until buyers actually fall off, 
or until he is met by the competition of rival dealers, still if there is 
a larger supply in the market than can be sold on these terms, his 
price will go down until it reaches the point which will call forth 
buyers for his entire stock; and when that point is reached it will 
not descend further. A law which determines that the price of the 
commodity shall fall, and fixes the exact point which the fall will 
reach, is not justly described as “a truth of small significance ” merely 
because the dealers, not being dead matter, but voluntary agents, 
may resist for a time the force to which they at last succumb. 
Limitations such as these affect all economical laws, but are never 
considered to destroy their value. As well might it be called an 
insignificant truth that there is a market price of a commodity, 
because a customer who is ignorant, or in a hurry, may pay twice as 
much for the thing as he could get it for at another shop a few doors 
farther off. 

The last objection of Mr. Thornton to the received theory, and the 
one that he lays most stress upon, is, that it assumes “that goods 
are offered for sale unreservedly, and that dealers are always content 
to let them go for what they will fetch.” This, however, he 
observes,— 


‘*Ts scarcely ever—nay, might almost be said to be absolutely never—the fact. 
With one notable exception, that of labour, commodities are almost never 
offered unreservedly for sale; scarcely ever does a dealer allow his goods to go 
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for what they will immediately fetch—scarcely ever does he agree to the price 
which would result from the actual state of supply and demand, or, in other 
words, to the price at which he could immediately sell the whole of his stock. 
Imagine the situation of a merchant who could not afford to wait for customers, 
but was obliged to accept for a cargo of corn, or sugar, or sundries, the best 
offer he could get from the customers who first presented themselves ; or ima- 
gine a jeweller, or weaver, or draper, or grocer, obliged to clear out his shop 
within twenty-four hours. The nearest approach ever made to such a predica- 
ment is that of a bankrupt’s creditors selling off their debtor’s effects at a pro- 
verbially ‘ tremendous sacrifice ;’ and even they are, comparatively speaking, 
able to take their time. But the behaviour of a dealer under ordinary pressure is 
quite different from that ofa bankrupt’s assignees. He first asks himself whatisthe 
best price which is likely to be presently given, not for the whole, but for some 
considerable portion of his stock, and he then begins selling, either at that price 
or at such other price as proves upon trial to be the best obtainable at the time. 
His supply of goods is probably immensely greater than the quantity demanded 
at that price, but does he therefore lower his terms? Not at all, and he sells as 
much as he can at that price, and then, having satisfied the existing demand, 
he waits awhile for further demand to spring up. In this way he eventually 
disposes of his stock for many times the amount he must have been fain to 
accept if he had attempted to sell off all at once. A corn dealer who in the 
course of a season sells thousands of quarters of wheat at fifty shillings per 
quarter, or thereabouts, would not get twenty shillings a quarter if, as soon as 
his corn ships arrived, he was obliged to turn the cargoes into money. A glover 
who, by waiting for customers, will no doubt get three or four shillings a pair 
for all the gloves in his shop, might not get sixpence a pair if he forced them on 
his customers. But how is it that he manages to secure the higher price ? 
Simply by not selling unreservedly, simply by declining the price which would 
have resulted from the relations between actual supply and actual demand, 
and by setting up his goods at some higher price, below which he refuses 
to sell.” (Pp. 55, 56.) 


I confess I cannot perceive that these considerations are subversive 
of the law of demand and supply, nor that there is any ground for 
supposing political economists to be unaware that when supply 
exceeds the demand, the two may be equalised by subtracting from 
the supply as well as by adding to the demand. Reserving a price 
is, to all intents and purposes, withdrawing supply. When no more 
than forty shillings a head can be obtained for sheep, all sheep whose 
owners are determined not to sell them for less than fifty shillings 
are out of the market, and form no part at all of the supply which is 
now determining price. They may have been offered for sale, but 
they have been withdrawn. They are held back, waiting for some 
future time, which their owner hopes may be more advantageous to 
him; and they will be an element in determining the price when that 
time comes, or when, ceasing to expect it, or obliged by his necessi- 
ties, he consents to sell his sheep for what he can get. In the mean- 
while, the price has been determined without any reference to his 
withheld stock, and determined in such a manner that the demand 
at that price shall (if possible) be equal to the supply which the 
dealers are willing to part with at that price. The economists who 
say that market price is determined by demand and supply do not 
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mean that it is determined by the whole supply which would be 
forthcoming at an unattainable price, any more than by the whole 
demand that would be called forth if the article could be had for an 
old song. They mean that, whatever the price turns out to be, it 
will be such that the demand at that price, and the supply at that 
price, will be equal to one another. . To this proposition Mr. Thornton 
shows an undeniable exception in the case of a dealer who holds out 
for a price which he can obtain for a part of his supply, but cannot 
obtain for the whole. In that case, undoubtedly, the price obtained 
is not that at which the demand is equal to the supply; but the 
reason is the same as in one of the cases formerly considered ; because 
there is no such price. At the actual price the supply exceeds the 
demand; at a farthing less the whole supply would be withheld. 
Such a case might easily happen if the dealer had no competition to 
fear; not easily if he had: but on no supposition does it contradict 
the law. It falls within the one case in which Mr. Thornton has 
shown that the law is not fulfilled—namely, when there is no price 
that would fulfil it; either the demand or the supply advancing or 
receding by such violent skips, that there is no halting point at 
which it just equals the other element. 

Do I then mean to say that Mr. Thornton is entirely wrong in his 
interpretation of the cases which he suggests, and has pointed out 
no imperfection in the current theory? Even if it were so, it would 
not follow that he has rendered no service to science. ‘There is 
always a benefit done to any department of knowledge by digging 
about the roots of its truths.’ Scientific laws always come to be 
better understood when able thinkers and acute controversialists stir 
up difficulties respecting them, and confront, them with facts which 
they had not yet been invoked to explain. But Mr. Thornton has done 
much more than this. The doctrine he controverts, though true, ts 
not the whole truth. It is not the entire law of the phenomenon ; for 
he has shown, and has been the first to show, that there are cases 
which it does not reach. And he has, if not fully defined, at least 
indicated, the causes which govern the effect in those exceptional 
cases. If there is a fault to be found with him, it is one that he has 
in common with all those improvers of political economy by whom 
new and just views ‘have been promulgated as contradictions of the 
doctrines previously received as fundamental, instead of being, what 
they almost always are, developments of them ;’ the almost invariable 
error of those political economists, for example, who have set them- 
selves in opposition to Ricardo. 

Let us, by Mr. Thornton’s aid, endeavour to fix our ideas respect- 
ing that portion of the law of price which is not provided fer by the 
common theory. When the equation of demand and supply leaves the 
price in part indeterminate, because there is more than one price 
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which would fulfil the law ; neither sellers nor buyers are under the 
action of any motives, derived from supply and demand, to give way 
to one another. Much will, in that case, depend on which side has 
the initiative of price. This is well exemplified in Mr. Thornton’s 
supposed Dutch auction. The commodity might go no higher than 
eighteen shillings if the offers came from the buyers’ side, but because 
they come from the seller the price reaches twenty shillings. Now, 
Mr. Thornton has well pointed out that this case, though exceptional 
among auctions, is normal as regards the general cause of trade. As 
a general rule, the initiative of price does rest with the dealers, 
and the competition which modifies it is the competition of dealers.’ 
When, therefore, several prices are consistent with carrying off the 
whole supply, the dealers are tolerably certain to hold out for the 
highest of those prices; for they have no motive to compete with one 
another in cheapness, there being room for them all at the higher 
price. On the other hand, the buyers are not compelled by each 
other’s competition to pay that higher price; for (since, by supposi- 
tion the case is one in which a fall of. price does not call forth an 
additional demand) if the buyers hold out for a lower price and get 
it, their gain may be permanent. The price, in this case, becomes 
simply a question whether sellers or buyers hold out longest; and 
depends on their comparative patience, or on the degree of incon- 
venience they are respectively put to by delay. 

By this time, I think, an acute reader, who sees towards what 
results a course of inquiry is tending before the conclusion is drawn, 
will begin to perceive that Mr. Thornton’s improvements in the 
theory of price, minute as they appear when reduced to their real 
dimensions, and unimportant as they must necessarily be in the 
common case in which supply and demand are but disturbing causes, 
and cost of production the real law of the phenomenon, may be of 
very great practical importance in the case which suggested the 
whole train of thought, the remuncration of labour. If it should turn 
out that the price of labour falls within one of the excepted cases—the 
case which the law of equality between demand and supply does not 
provide for, because several prices all agree in satisfying that law; 
we are already able to see that the question between one of those 
prices and another will be determined by causes which operate 
strongly against the labourer, and in favour of the employer. For, 
as the author observes, there is this difference between the labour 
market and the market for tangible commodities, that in commodities 


(1) “This,” says Mr. Thornton, “in speaking of tangible commodities, seems to mea 
more accurate as well as a simpler way of stating the case, than to say that the competition 
of dealers makes price fall, and that competition of customers makes it rise. What 
the latter competition seems to me really to do is, to show the dealers that a higher price 
than they previously supposed is attainable, and to induce them consequently to relax 
their own competition so as to attain it.” (P. 62.) 
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it is the seller, but in labour it is the buyer, who has the initiative 
in fixing the price. It is the employer, the purchaser of labour, 
who makes the offer of wages; the dealer, who is in this case the 
labourer, accepts or refuses. Whatever advantage can be derived 
from the initiative is, therefore, on the side of the employer. And 
in that contest of endurance between buyer and seller, by which 
alone, in the excepted case, the price so fixed can be modified, it is 
almost needless to say that nothing but a close combination among 
the employed can give them even a chance of successfully contending 
against the employers. 

It will of course be said, that these speculations are idle, for labour 
is not in that barely possible excepted case. Supply and demand do 
entirely govern the price obtained for labour. The demand for 
labour consists of the whole circulating capital of the country, 
including what is paid in wages for unproductive labour. The 
supply is the whole labouring population. If the supply is in excess 
of what the capital can at present employ, wages must fall. If the 
labourers are all employed, and there is a surplus of capital still 
unused, wages will rise. This series of deductions is generally 
received as incontrovertible. They are found, I presume, in every 
systematic treatise on political economy, my own certainly included. 
I must plead guilty to having, along with the world in general, 
accepted the theory without the qualifications and limitations neces- 
sary to make it admissible. 

The theory rests on what may be called the doctrine of the wages 
fund. } There is supposed to be, at any given instant, a sum of wealth, } 
which is unconditionally devoted to the payment of wages of labour. | 
This sum is not regarded as unalterable, for it is augmented by | 
saving, and increases with the progress of wealth ; but it is reasoned 
upon as at any given moment a predetermined amount. More than 
that amount it is assumed that the wages-receiving class cannot 
possibly divide among them; that amount, and no less, they cannot 
but obtain. So that, the sum to be divided being fixed, the wages of 
each depend solely on the divisor, the number of participants. In this 
doctrine it is by implication affirmed, that the demand for labour not 
only increases with the cheapness, but increases in exact proportion 
to it, the same aggregate sum being paid for labour whatever its 
price may be. 

But is this a true representation of the matter of fact? Does the 
employer require more labour, or do fresh employers of labour 
make their appearance, merely because it can be bought cheaper? 
-Assuredly, no. Consumers desire more of an article, or fresh con- 
sumers are called forth, when the price has fallen: but the employer 
does not buy labour for the pleasure of consuming it; he buys it 
that he may profit by its productive powers, and he buys as much 
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labour and no more as suffices to produce the quantity of his goods 
which he thinks he can sell to advantage. A fall of wages does not 
necessarily make him expect a larger sale for his commodity, nor, 
therefore, does it necessarily increase his demand for labour. 

To this it may be replied, that though possibly he may employ no 
more labour in his own business when wages are lower, yet if he 
does not, the same amount of capital will be no longer required to 
carry on his operations; and as he will not be willing to leave the 
balance unemployed, he will invest it in some other manner, perhaps 
in a joint stock company, or in public securities, where it will either 
be itself expended in employing labour, or will liberate some other 
person’s capital to be so expended, and the whole of the wages-fund 
will be paying wages as before. 

But is there such a thing as a wages-fund, in the sense here 
implied ? Exists there any fixed amount which, and neither more 
nor less than which, is destined to be expended in wages ? 

Of course there is an impassable limit to the amount which can be 
so expended ; it cannot exceed the aggregate means of the employing 
classes. It cannot come up to those means; for the employers have 
also to maintain themselves and their families. But, short of this 
|_ limit, it is not, in any sense of the word, a fixed amount. 

In the common theory, the order of ideas is this. The capitalist’s 
pecuniary means consist of two parts—his capital, and his profits or 
income. His capital is what he starts with at the beginning of the 
year, or when he commences some round of business operations : 
his income he does not receive until the end of the year, or until 
the round of operations is completed. His capital, except such part 
as is fixed in buildings and machinery, or laid out in materials, is 
what he has got to pay wages with. He cannot pay them out of his 
income, for he has not yet received it. When he does receive it, he 
may lay by a portion to add to his capital, and as such it will become 
part of next year’s wages-fund, but has nothing to do with this 
year’s. 

This distinction, however, between the relation of the capitalist to 
his capital, and his relation to his income, is wholly imaginary. He 
starts at the commencement with the whole of his accumulated 
means, all of which is potentially capital: and out of this he advances 
his personal and family expenses, exactly as he advances the wages 
of his labourers. He of course intends to pay back the advance out 
of his profits when he receives them; and he does pay it back day 
by day, as he does all the rest of his advances ; for it needs scarcely 
be observed that his profit is made as his transactions go on, and 
not at Christmas or Midsummer, when he balances his books. His 
own income, then, so far as it is used and expended, is advanced 
from his capital and replaced from the returns, pari passu with the 
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wages he pays. If we choose to call the whole of what he possesses 

applicable to the payment of wages, the wages-fund, that fund is 

co-extensive with the whole proceeds of his business, after keeping 

up his machinery, buildings and materials, and feeding his family ; 

and it is expended jointly upon himself and his labourers. The less 

he expends on the one, the more may be expended on the other, and 

vice versa. { The price of labour, instead of being determined by the | 
division of the proceeds between the employer and the labourers,) 
determine it. If he gets his labour cheaper, he can afford to spend\ 
more upon himself. If he has to pay more for labour, the addi- 
tional payment comes out of his own income; perhaps from the 

part which he would have saved and added to capital, thus antici- 

pating his voluntary economy by a compulsory one; perhaps from 

what he would have expended on his private wants or pleasures. 

There is no law of nature making it inherently impossible for wages 

to rise to the point of absorbing not only the funds which he had 

intended to devote to carrying on his business, but the whole of 

what he allows for his private expenses, beyond the necessaries of 

life. The real limit to the rise is the practical consideration, how 

much would ruin him, or drive him to abandon the business: not 

the inexorable limits of the wages-fund. 

In short, there is abstractedly available for the payment of wages, 
before an absolute limit is reached, not only the employer’s capital, 
but the whole of what can possibly be retrenched from his personal 
expenditure; and the law of wages, on the side of demand, amounts 
only to the obvious proposition, that the employers cannot pay away 
in wages what they have not got. On the side of supply, the law as_| 
laid down by economists remains intact.) The more numerous the 
competitors for employment, the lower, ceteris paribus, will wages 
be. It would be a complete misunderstanding of Mr. Thornton to 
suppose that he raises any question about this, or that he has receded 
from the opinions enforced in his former writings respecting the 
inseparable connection of the remuneration of labour with the pro- 
portion between population and the means of subsistence. 

But though the population principle and its consequences are in 
no way touched by anything that Mr. Thornton has advanced, in 
another of its bearings the labour question, considered as one of 
mere economics, assumes a materially changed aspect. The doctrine 
hitherto taught by all or most economists (including myself), which 
denied it to be possible that trade combinations can raise wages, or 
which limited their operation in that respect to the somewhat earlier 
attainment of a rise which the competition of the market would have 
produced without them,—this doctrine is deprived of its scientific 
foundation, and must be thrown aside. The right and wrong of 
the proceedings of Trades’ Unions becomes a common question of 
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prudence and social duty, not one which is peremptorily decided by 
unbending necessities of political economy. 

T have stated this argument in my own way, which is not exactly 
Mr. Thornton’s; but the reasoning is essentially his, though, in a 
part of it, I] have only been anticipated by him. I have already 
shown in what I consider his exposition of the abstract question to 
be faulty. Ithink that the improvement he has made in the theory of 
price is a case of growth, not of revolution. But in its application 
to labour, it}, does not merely add to our speculative knowledge; it 
destroys a prevailing and somewhat mischievous error. It has made 
it necessary for us to contemplate, not as an impossibility but as a 
possibility, that employers, by taking advantage of the inability of 
labourers to hold out, may keep wages lower than there is any 
natural necessity for; and é€ converso, that if work-people can by 
combination be enabled to hold out so long as to cause an inconve- 
nience to the employers greater than that of a rise of wages, a rise 
may be obtained which, but for the combination, not only would not 
have happened so soon, but possibly might not have happened at all. 
The power of Trades’ Unions may therefore be so exercised as to 
obtain for the labouring classes collectively, both a larger share and 
a larger positive amount of the produce of labour; increasing, 
therefore, one of the two factors on which the remuneration tof the 
individual labourer depends. The other and still more important 
factor, the number of sharers, remains unaffected by any of the con- 
siderations now adduced. 

The most serious obstacle to a right judgment concerning the 
efficacy and tendencies of Trades’ Unions, and the prospects of 
labour as affected by them, having thus been removed, the author 
has a free field for the untrammelled discussion of those topics. 
But the due consideration of them as presented in his work, requires_ 
an article to itself. J. S. Mitt. 
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“¢Persons even of considerable mental endowments often give themselves so little 
trouble to understand the bearings of any opinion against which they entertain a pre- 
judice, and men are in general so little conscious of this voluntary ignorance as a 
defect, that the vulgarest misunderstandings of ethical doctrines are continually met 
with in the deliberate writings of persons of the greatest pretensions both to high 
principles and to philosophy.” 


Waar are the main features of difference that mark the division 
between the two great schools into which from avery remote time ethical 
speculation has been distributed ? On what points, and why, do moral 
philosophers fall away in two hostile and apparently irreconcileable 
groups? Where do the inductive and the intuitive moralists clash ? 
On what sides of the moral system— its standards, its sanctions, the 
foundation of ethical ideas and faculties ? What does the intuitionist 
affirm which the expericntial moralist denies, and what does the 
utilitarian deny which the transcendentalist asserts? If Mr. Lecky 
had placed these tolerably elementary questions before himself with 
scientific precision, and sought an accurate and authentic answer in 
an unprejudiced examination of the doctrines actually taught by the 
rival sects, he would probably have escaped one of the most lament- 
able and mischievous confusions of thought in the history of litera--~ 
ture; lamentable, because every scholar must admire Mr. Lecky’s 
diligence, research, and power of graceful expression, an must 
therefore regret in proportion the unfortunate devotion of such gifts 
toa subject in which, without speculative accuracy, they are zmere 
dust in the balance; and mischievous, because the many hundreds of 
readers who prize dearly “ the unlimited right of private haziness,” 
and are thus drawn by instinctive affinity to all works which unite a 
gently soothing sentimentalism to a gently exciting rationalism, will 
never find out that Mr. Lecky’s account of the arch-controversy of 
morals is as full of misunderstandings and misrepresentations as if it 
had been written by one of themselves. We are, it is true, most 
unhappily accustomed to confusions, similar in kind if seldom equal 
in degree. Still, it is very desirable that all who take an interest in 
moral philosophy should protest against this spirit whenever it 
breaks out, whether it be in the lectures of university professors of 
casuistry, or in light works of historical philosophy especially adapted 
for the use of circulating libraries. One charmingly significant 
sentence explains much of Mr. Lecky’s eccentricity. He sat down 
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to write a history of morals, including a criticism of contending 
systems of moral philosophy, with the remarkable conviction that 
‘it is probable that the American inventor of the first anesthetic 
has done more for the real happiness of mankind than all the moral 
philosophers from Socrates to Mill” (i. 91). We may perhaps 
return presently to this delicate and profound apophthegm. Mean- 
while we can very well see how a writer thinking thus of moral 
philosophers should feel it wholly beneath him to take any pains 
accurately to realise and reproduce what from Socrates to Mill this 
class have been inculcating upon their various sets of disciples. We 
may be quite sure, at all events, that a writer whose conception of 
“real happiness” is such as to give a higher place among its agents 
to chloroform than to the lesson, for example, that we ought to 
love our neighbours as ourselves, is not very likely, whatever 
else he may do, to prove a competent expositor, much less an 
effective critic, of utilitarianism. And we may be quite sure, 
too, that a writer who habitually and without qualifieation ranks 
Butler and Hume among intuitionists, is equally unfit to expound 
or criticise the tenets of the school to which the experientialists 
are opposed. 

Every youth who has read enough moral philosophy to get him 
fifty marks in a civil service examination is aware that there are two 
leading issues which divide ethical theorists ; that these two issues 
are quite distinct from one another in thought, and have been treated 
as distinct in fact by all authors, propagators, and historians of moral 
systems. The first question turns upon .the standard or criterion of 
right and wrong; why is any given line of conduct, habit, practice, 
or institution, virtuous and not vicious? The second question lies in 
the region of what is called ethical psychology; what is the origin 
and root of that faculty by which a man, discriminating between 
right and wrong, is impelled towards the one and away from the 
other? The first question is about the reasons which make a practice 
right ; the second is about the reasons which make men incline to a 
practice because it is right. The first, What is Duty? The second, 
What is Conscience? In other words, what is the test of the right- 
ness or wrongness of a set of objective prescriptions or prohibitions ? 
and what is the origin of a certain subjective impulse? Keeping 
these two questions apart, let us see the conflicting answers which 
have been given to each of them by the two schools of moralists with 
whom Mr. Lecky chiefly concerns himself. 

First, what is the standard of right and wrong? According to 
one doctrine, this standard is found in the moral sentiment, or 
instinctive moral judgment of men, a settled determination of the 
soul to approve or disapprove, a mysterious consciousness of imme- 
diate excellence in one set of affections or acts, and of defect or mis- 
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chievousness in their opposites. According to another doctrine, the 
standard is to be sought in the pleasurable or painful consequences 
of actions to all the persons who are affected by them; if these 
consequences are favourable to the happiness of the persons affected, 
then the actions are right ; if they are unfavourable, then the actions 
are wrong. The criterion in the one case is Utility; in the other ‘a 
fundamental Moral Instinct. 

Second, what is the genesis of Conscience? According to one 
theory, it is an ultimate and original fact or quality of our mental 
constitution ; and those who solve the question of the standard by 
the doctrine of instinctive Moral Sense will of course take this view 
of its origin. According to another theory, the conscientious feelings 
of men are the complex product of a number of simple first properties 
of mind, blended in certain proportion and coloured in a certain way 
by education, tradition, and various other circumstances. Nobody 
denies the existence of such feelings, nor impugns their efficacy as 
internal sanctions. The sense of moral obligation is universally 
allowed, quite as fully by utilitarians as by those who differ from 
them in the matter of the standard. Only, the persons who adopt 
the standard of utility commonly hold this peculiar sense to be ac- 
quired and not innate. 

All this is the alphabet of the history of ethical theory. It is 
familiar to lads who are examined for competitive examinations, and 
is well-known to the upper class in every enlightened ladies’ school. 
Let us see how Mr. Lecky ventures to present these elements of his 
subject. Within the first half-dozen pages we find at least as many 
instances of the most marvellous misunderstanding and confusion— 
a confusion so intricate that one hardly knows where to begin. 
First, we have a sufficiently equivocal account of the leading differ- 
ence between the intuitive and utilitarian schools, in which the 
writer appears to be thinking partly of the standard, and partly of 
the psychological question, under a single notion. We then come to 
the following :— 


‘*TIf men, who believe that virtuous actions are those which experience 
shows to be useful to society, believe also that they are under a natural obli- 
gation to seek the happiness of others rather than their own when the two 
interests conflict, they have certainly no claim to the title of inductive moralists. 
They recognise a moral faculty, a natural sense of moral obligation or duty, 
as truly as Butler or Cudworth”’—(i. 4). 


Now with the partial exception of Bentham no inductive moralist of 
repute ever omitted to recognise the existence of a moral faculty, or 
consciousness of obligation. The inductive school deny that it is 
innate, or natural in Mr. Lecky’s sense; they differ from the intui- 
tionists as to the genesis of conscience, and they differ among them- 
selves as to its analysis and composition, but not at all either from 
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the intuitionists or from one another as to its existence as a derivative 
faculty. Mr. Lecky does justice to Mr. James Mill’s memorable 
chapter on Association, and he has probably read the chapter on 
Moral Sense, and therefore must know that he too admits the exist- 
ence of the moral faculty on whose growth he sheds so much light. 
Mr. J. 8. Mill asserts that the conscientious feelings “exist, a fact in 
human nature, the reality of which, and the great power with which 
they are capable of acting on those by whom they have been cul- 
tivated, are proved by experience; no reason has ever been shown 
why they may not be cultivated to as great intensity in connection 
with the utilitarian as with any other rule of morals.”' And Mr. 
Mill has shown, moreover, that those who deny the sense of obligation 
to be simple and innate, are not precluded from calling the obliga- 
tion natural, for, even if acquired, it has a natural basis in the social 
affections. Mr. Bain, speaking of ‘the Psychological nature of 
Conscience, the Moral Sense, or by whatever name we designate the 
faculty of distinguishing right and wrong,” says expressly, “ That 
such a faculty exists is admitted.” To take James Mill, Mr. J. 8. 
Mill, and Mr. Bain out of the list of inductive moralists, is rather 
bold; yet that is what Mr. Lecky’s dictum comes to. Of course he 
did not mean this. Only, like a great many other people he had 
never thought clearly out nor realised what it is that the experiential 
moralists do actually hold about the moral sense. What they say is 
that it is derivative, that its principles are the varying products of 
accumulated experience, and so forth: what they deny is that it is 
innate, and its perceptions intuitive. To refuse to believe in the 
divine right of kings, or that royal stocks have, as De Maistre 
eentended, a peculiar and mysterious quality of blood, is a very 
different thing from saying that the government of the country 
either is not or ought not to be monarchic. Again, people no longer 
hold the primitive faith that laws are the special and direct inspira- 
tions of the god; but to have given up the notion of Themistes is not 
to impugn either the existence or the authority of acts of parliament. 
If Mr. Lecky ever comes to write a history of political philosophy 
he may be expected to classify Sidney and Harington as followers 
of Sir Robert Filmer, simply because, though differing from 
him about the origin and nature of royal power, they talk about 
it as existing. And he will perhaps, to use another illustration, 
assume in his tranquil manner that all those who hold Mind to be a 
function of Matter do therefore deny that there is such a thing as 
Mind or mental manifestations at all. 

But we are not at the end of this quaint piece. After the 
passage quoted above, in which anybody believing in utility as 
the standard of virtue, and yet admitting a moral faculty, is for- 

(1) Utilitarianism, p. 43, (2) Mental and Moral Science, p. 431. 
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bidden to call himself an inductive moralist, Mr. Lecky says, with 
a simplicity that has a touching side—“ Indeed a position very similar 
to this has been adopted by several intuitive moralists,” which is quite 
true if you define an intuitive moralist as one who does take up such 
a position; and then as a decisive specimen of the intuitive moralist 
adopting this position he cites, after Hutcheson, whom of all men that 
have ever lived but David Hume— 


‘*Hume in like manner pronounced utility to be the criterion and essential 
element of all virtue; but he asserted that our pursuit of virtue is unselfish, 
and that it springs from a natural feeling of approbation or disapprobation 
distinct from reason, and produced by a peculiar sense or taste, which rises up 
within us at the contemplation of virtue or of vice ”—(i. 4). 


To this passage—with the questionable quality of which as a 
presentation of Hume’s opinions we are not here concerned—there 
is appended a long foot-note with quotations from Hume to show 
“ how far he was from denying the existence of a moral sense,” and 
how grossly that great man is misrepresented when his opinions on 
moral questions are identified with those of Bentham. Now, if 
Hume was an intuitive moralist, what is an utilitarian? Mr. Lecky 
admits that he pronounced utility to be the criterion of all virtue; 
and it has usually been supposed that this doctrine constitutes 
utilitarianism. It is notorious, too, that with reference, to the 
standard there is no gross misrepresentation, but entire accuracy, in 
identifying Hume’s view with Bentham’s. There is material differ- 
ence between them as to the nature of the moral faculty. But this 
is another question, and Mr. Lecky has fallen into a confusion, at 
first deeply perplexing to persons who began his book with respect 
for their author, but at last laughable or provoking according to 
the reader’s temperament, simply because he never separated these 
two questions ; because, to speak plainly, he never found out what 
an intuitive moralist means, or that it is a name for two kinds of 
persons, or for the same person in two points of view, one ethical, 
and the other psychological. Not even on the second or psycholo- 
gical side of morals was Hume an intuitionist. He never pro- 
claimed the doctrine of an intuitive moral sense, enabling or helping 
us to discover the difference between right and wrong, in terms 
which even go near to justify Mr. Lecky in placing him as the type 
of intuitive moralist directly alongside of Hutcheson. Utility is the 
foundation of the objective distinction between right and wrong, said 
Hume; while the foundation of the distinction in the mind is first 
reason, which teaches us the consequences of our acts, and second 
humane sentiment, in virtue of which we desire what is useful and 
beneficial to others. This analysis is abundantly open to criticism, 
and was perhaps inconsistent with other doctrines maintained along 
with it, but at any rate it is not of a kind to constitute its inventor 
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an intuitive mozalist, or to entitle the historian of ethical theory to 
place him as one of a company (i. 77, 78) containing Cudworth, 
who held right and wrong to be purely intuitions of the reason, and 
Clarke, who denied the possibility of referring moral good to external 
things, and hardly included feeling at all, even disinterested feeling. 
The intuitive moralist, says Mr. Lecky, ‘believes that chastity and 
truth have an independent value distinct from their influence upon 
happiness” (i. 40). Now Hume expressly declares that the sole 
foundation of our approval of veracity, and so on, is the welfare or 
happiness of society. Is there no difference between this and the 
opinion fixed upon by Mr. Lecky as the note of the intuitive 
moralist ? Surely all the difference that there is between any pro- 
position and its contrary. Mr. Lecky might just as well tell us of 
the unfortunate man that though he perhaps did not exactly sub- 
scribe to the Articles or the Westminster Confession, still in all the 
essential verities of the faith David Hume was a most sound Christian. 
Such a statement would not be one whit more misleading. 

All this uncomfortable novelty, however, in the region of scientific 
classification, incredible and amazing as it is, sinks into something 
like insignificance beside the caricature which Mr. Lecky offers 
to his readers, and evidently holds in his own mind, as a picture 
of Utilitarianism. It is true that in a writer like Mandeville, and 
in a much less degree in Paley, this theory of the standard of morals 
has been presented in phrases and with a spirit which invest it with 
an air of very marked coarseness and meanness. But Mr. Lecky 
was not writing a history of the speculative literature of the last 
hundred years. He is instructing his readers in the respective merits 
of the two chief theories which divide the allegiance of moral 
philosophers. In performing this task he was bound, and I presume 
he would fully admit the obligation, to examine the meaning of the 
contending systems apart from the eccentricities of their early 
teachers, and to criticise the principles which he was controverting 
in their best and most fully developed stage. This was not always 
the rule in controversy, when the Christian clergy used to be the 
most active disputants. Now, happily, most of the subjects in 
which lay persons take an interest have advanced to a stage 
whither the clergy, in England at any rate, are precluded by sub- 
scriptions, articles, and other professional considerations, from follow- 
ing, and with their gradual disappeerance from the scene, the pious 
habit or duty of misrepresenting an adversary is disappearing also. 
Every writer of Mr. Lecky’s rank now feels bound to deal as honestly 
as he can with a hostile doctrine. Unfortunately, men measure 
differently the amount of pains which honesty requires them to 
take in order to understand the doctrine, and to do it decent justice. 

Perhaps it will be most convenient to begin by considering Mr. 
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Lecky’s objections to the Utilitarian school. They will throw some 
light upon his notions of what that is, which he is objecting to. 

His first objection is drawn from the common language and 
feelings of mankind. The whole vocabulary of moral terms and dis- 
tinctions, we are told, will be rendered absolutely unmeaning, if 
the utilitarian explanation should be accepted. To start with, even 
if such a revolution were as inevitable as Mr. Lecky supposes, he 
must be aware that it has no more force as a scientific objection 
than the corresponding argument had long ago in the mouth of an 
opponent of the doctrine of the rotation of the carth round the sun. 
It was objected to this doctrine that it made nonsense of the famous 
miracle of Joshua in the valley of Ajalon ; to this day the almanacks 
talk of the sun rising and setting, and poets habitually make the 
sun dip in the waters of the sea. Yet we know how much such an 
objection is worth. Common language—‘“our habitual and un- 
studied language,” as Mr. Lecky affectionately calls it in another 
place,—is only the expression of current notions and unanalysed 
impressions of sense; and as these are brought to greater correct- 
ness and precision, the old phrases are cither modified, or, in some 
cases, where they conveniently reproduce the appearance of facts, 
are retained in popular use with full recognition of their shorn 
significance. But, apart from the language, there are the feelings 
of mankind. ‘The Utilitarian philosophy ‘seeks by the light of 
consciousness to decipher the laws of our moral being,” and in doing 
this comes to conclusions diametrically opposed to those arrived at 
by the great mass of mankind, who “simply follow their conscious- 
ness, without endeavouring to frame systems of philosophy.” Now the 
question is one of the interpretation of experience. The utilitarian 
seeks the standard of morality by the light of consciousness, of course, 
in a sense, but iz the other facts of human experience; he does not 
look inward only, but without as well. He takes all the phenomena 
connected with the distinction between right and wrong ; examines 
them, analyses them, arranges them, considers them in connection 
with the general laws of the mental operations of mankind, and 
finally arrives at a certain idea of the one principle, quality, law, 
or essential condition, that regulates the distinction about which he 
has been busy. What is the invariable condition of right? That 
it conduces to the happiness of the human community. Why are 
actions virtuous? why, for example, is self-sacrifice virtuous? 
Because it is, directly or indirectly, conducive to happiness. These 
conclusions, whether true or false, are reached by a methodical and 
reasoned investigation of experience. What sort of scientifiv spirit 
can a writer have who supposes that he is overthrowing conclusions 
thus gained, by merely confronting them with the simply followed 
consciousness of mankind? As if the simple consciousness of man- 
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kind were anything but a reflection of the mental state belonging to 
the particular stage of their development in which it happens to be 
found ; as if this simple consciousness had not revealed to men in 
one stage that every object they see is animate and endowed with 
a will like their own, and in another, that the world is ruled by 
many gods and classes of gods ; and as if it was anything but simple 
consciousness which once convinced men that the sun goes round the 
earth, that it is a vast plain, that, if it is spherical, then people on the 
other side must walk on their heads. <A historian of rationalism 
might of all men have been expected to acknowledge that the whole 
course of the progress of science has consisted in reclaiming these 
waste lands of simple consciousness, and in substituting, in an ever 
increasing number of cases, for a vague, unascertained, hardly 
articulate superstition, a verifiable and precise theory, corresponding 
with the order of observed facts. Who would appeal to the simple 
consciousness of mankind as a standard of the truth of a theory in 
chemistry and in physiology; and why should it be otherwise in 
morals? At any rate the burden of proving that it should be other- 
wise lies upon Mr. Lecky. A writer of philosophic pretensions has 
no right to take for granted that morals are not susceptible of 
scientific treatment; and if they are so, such an appeal as this is 
plainly spurious and evasive. 

The second objection is that it is impossible for virtue to bring us 
that pleasure of which Utilitarians talk, if practised only with that 
end—the satisfaction of performed virtue. There are two misappre- 
ciations here, both of them passably flagrant. First, the happiness 
which is the utilitarian standard of virtuous action is not merely the 
happiness of the agent, but of everybody affected by an action. This 
Mr. Lecky admits in some places, and then, for reasons best known 
to himself, wholly ignores elsewhere. The other blunder is nearly 
as curious. The utilitarian principle involves no narrowing of 
the immediate motives of the agent to the single one of his own 
pleasure. The number and variety of these is as great, whether 
you say that the sanction of moral conduct is general utility or a 
mystic, moral sense. The question is of the end, not of the imme- 
diate impulse apart from the end. A man subscribes to a hospital, 
or chastises his son, or solemnly rebukes an erring friend, or divorces 
his wife; he does, what we assume to be rendered by circumstances a 
virtuous act, out of charity, or public spirit, or regard to the welfare 
of a friend or a child, or a just and righteous resentment. It may be 
a virtuous act, and yet done without any thought of the prospective 
satisfaction of performed virtue. The force that carries a man 
along the road, whether a steam-engine, or a horse, or his own 
muscles, is a sufficiently different thing from the finger-post which 
marks the direction in which the road runs. Lord Byron went to 
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assist the Greeks, not because he was anxious for the pleasure of 
performed virtue, but because he wanted the Greeks to be liberated 
from an oppressive government. Utilitarian principles lay down 
nothing as to the reasons for which a man pursues a line of action; 
they only supply a criterion for testing the morality of such action, 
and it is true that they find this criterion in pleasure, though not 
merely in the pleasure of the agent. 

“A feeling of satisfaction follows the accomplishment of duty for 
itself, but if the duty be performed solely through the expectation of a 
mental pleasure, conscience refuses to ratify the bargain.” Quis negavit ? 
We might mark, in passing, how this pattern intuitionist concedes 
here and elsewhere the prime utilitarian demand—“ a feeling of satis- 
faction follows the accomplishment of duty.” As if it were not to this 
feeling of satisfaction that the utilitarian moralist appeals ; though, 
under its simpler name of pleasure, it is an ogre that drives Mr. 
Lecky out of his usual self-possession and his usual fairness. Another 
passage just before this is worth quoting, not only because it admits 
with equal fullness the same thing, but for some other reasons as 
well :— 

‘* Certain political economists have contended that to give money in charity 
is worse than useless, that it is positively noxious to society, but they have 
added that the gratification of our benevolent affections is pleasing to ourselves, 
and that the pleasure we derive from this source may be so much greater than 
the evil resulting from our gift, that we may justly, according to the ‘ greatest 
happiness principle,’ purchase this large amount of gratification to ourselves by 
a slight injury to our neighbours. The political economy involved in this very 
characteristic specimen of utilitarian ethics I shall hereafter examine. At present 
it is sufficient to observe that no one who consciously practised benevolence 
solely from this motive could obtain the pleasure in question. We receive en- 
joyment from the thought that we have done good. We never could receive 
that enjoyment if our motive were selfish, or if we believed and realised that 
we were doing harm ”—(i. 37). 

Who these political economists may be, and how many there are of 
them, I am ignorant ; but we may be quite sure that in this particular 
instance they understand utilitarianism no better than Mr. Lecky ; 
and to call a precept which outrages the whole spirit and letter of 
utilitarian ethics a “characteristic specimen of them,”’ is to show that 
the mystic moral sense, in historians at all events, is as liable 
to derangement as more intelligible functions in less intelligent 
persons. Utility, or the Happiness Principle, means, if it means 
anything at all, the happiness of the greatest number; it expressly 
reprehends the gratification of the individual to the injury of his 
neighbours; it pronounces an act of unwise charity, such as is here 
said to be recommended, to be immoral and wrong, just because, 
though it might give pleasure to the stupid philanthropist, it would 
in the long run more than balance such pleasure by the inconvenience 
entailed by acts of that kind on society. A statement of this sort is 
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really an enormity in controversy. And, above all, ii is too bad in a 
writer who in the next sentence surrenders so much of what he is 
fighting for, when he lays it down that we receive enjoyment from the 
thought that we are doing good. Only, we suppose, this enjoyment 
is a fact which belongs to the shameful parts of nature, and is not to 
be mentioned, exposed, or allowed to appear in moral systems. We 
may notice, in passing, the transparent absurdity, as bare statement 
of fact, of the proposition that we never could receive that enjoyment 
if our motive were selfish. Does Mr. Lecky really mean to say that 
a fastidious person, who relieves distress simply because the sight 
of it is painful or disgusting, and from no wider motive, has no 
enjoyment in the act which rids him of this pain? 

Mr. Lecky’s third objection is not at all easy to grasp, but it seems 
to come to something of this kind ; that there is recognised a generic 
difference between the moral and the other parts of our nature, 
between selfish and virtuous motives and actions, and that on utili- 
tarian principles this distinction is unaccountable.. On these prin- 
ciples, how can you account for the pre-eminent position mankind 
have assigned to virtue? As if it were not the simple end of 
utilitarianism to point out in a certain way the lines of this difference, 
to mark the principle which defines a virtuous motive and a virtuous 
rule of conduct, distinguishes them from vicious motives and rules, 
and tells you what is selfish and what 7s virtuous. Besides, this 
appeal of Mr. Lecky begs half the question in dispute, because 
utilitarians, or as they will perhaps one day be called, the Benefi- 
cential school, claim that in making the happiness conferred by 
virtue its cardinal distinction and recommendation, they are doing a 
great deal more, considering the experienced facts of human nature, 
to account for the pre-eminence assigned to virtue, than has been 
done by any other system. But whether they are right or wrong in 
these pretensions, it is impossible that they can be disposed of by the 
mere re-assertion of the very point in dispute, which is what Mr. 
Lecky’s so-called objection comes to. 

But the couple of pages devoted to this objection are a great deal 
too remarkable not to deserve a little further notice. After saying 
that utilitarian principles are inadequate to account for the distinction 
between the moral and other parts of our nature, Mr. Lecky shoots 
what is indeed a deadly bolt at his adversaries :— 


‘““If the excellence of virtue consists solely in its utility or tendency to 
promote the happiness of men, a machine, a fertile field, or a navigable river, 
would all possess in a very high degree the element of virtue’”’—(i. 38). 


Mr. Lecky reminds one here—what cannot always be said of him— 
of Socrates. Thrasymachus in Plato’s Republic says that justice is the 
interest of the stronger. Well then, urges Socrates; to eat plenty 
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of food is the interest of the stronger; so, if justice be the interest 
of the stronger, a piece of meat must be called just. It is to be 
said, however, that Socrates was confessedly joking, while the new 
Socrates sincerely believes that he is finally overwhelming such 
unhappy Thrasymachuses as an Austin, a Mill, or a Grote. Mr. 
Lecky seems to mean that if utility be the standard of virtue, 
then whatever is useful must deserve to be called virtuous. Let us 
admire his exquisite notion of equipollent propositions :— 

All virtuous actions are useful. 

All useful things are virtuous. 


Now a fertile field is a useful thing, 
A fertile field is virtuous. 


Rather worse than one who should argue :— 


All men are mortal beings. 

All mortal beings are men. 

Now a dog is mortal, 

A dog is a man. 
What would the porn of Aldrich say, if he could only know that a 
writer ventures to compose philosophical histories, who is capable of 
arguing that if all A is B, then all B must be A? As if every 
noun of which a given property is predicable, should be declared to 
possess in a very high degree the elements of every other noun with 
the same given property. Suppose we substitute Welsh rabbit for 
“virtue” in Mr. Lecky’s proposition ; this will be the argument :— 

If the excellency of Welsh rabbit consists solely in its tendency to promote 
the happiness of men, a machine, ora fertile field, or a navigable river, would 
all possess in a very high degree the elements of a Welsh rabbit. 

In the next sentence Mr. Lecky bethought him that virtue is by a 
convention of language given to a particular attribute of human con- 
duct, but falls into a new confusion :— 

‘‘If we restrict the term [i.e. virtue] to human actions which are useful to 
society, we should still be compelled to canonise a crowd of acts which are 
utterly remote from all our ordinary notions of morality.” 

Why? There are plenty of honest, worthy, virtuous people, whom 
still no church would think of canonising, and there may be a crowd 
of homely every-day acts which nobody would dream of calling 
saintly, nor even of going out of his way expressly to panegyrise as 
moral, because their virtuousness is not the most striking thing about 
them. But the principle of a system of morals is designed to classify 


(1) Somewhere Mr. Lecky speaks of Mr. Grote’s “ great work on Plato.” He must 
be presumed to be referring to its bulk, because if he has read it sufficiently carefully to 
warrant him in pronouncing it great in any other respect ; if he has read, for example, 
among many equally decisive passages, Mr. Grote’s criticism on the Protagoras (Grote’s 
Plato, ii., pp. 81-83), or on the imperfect ethical basis of the Republic (ib. iii., p. 132, 
p. 155, and elsewhere) ; then his constant assertion that utilitarians only consider the 
happiness of the agent must rank as something much worse than the exceeding mis- 
appreciation which one is willing to think it. 
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all kinds of human conduct, insignificant or portentous. Every act 
falls into one class or another, and we can if occasion should require, 
which is not the case with the bulk of acts, bring it up to the stan- 
dard, whether utility or moral sense, to be tested. The height of a 
puppy that is three days old is not particularly worth measuring ; 
its inches are “‘ remote from our ordinary notions” of height; but 
for all that you may measure it if you think fit. In the same way, 
every act is legal or illegal, but the legality of taking horse exercise, 
for instance, is not the aspect of the process which most strikes one. 
Whatever is not illegal is legal. And so with the thousand acts 
which are “utterly remote from our ordinary notions of morality,” 
just because their morality is not the most important thing about 
them ; they are capable of being regarded as moral, or else immoral, 
for all that. 

The next sentence is veritably prodigious :— 

‘*The whole tendency of political economy and philosophical history which 
reveal the physiology of societies, is to show that the happiness and welfare of 
mankind are evolyed much more from our selfish than from what are termed 
our virtuous acts.” 

Now political economy, as it happens, does not profess to disclose 
with reference to society laws analogous to those which physiology 
discloses with reference to the animal organism. Physiology is 
concerned with the laws of all the functions of the organism. 
Political economy, on the contrary, is only concerned with a single 
special set of facts in a society —those which correspond, as M. Littré 
has suggested, to the facts of nutrition in the animal. Again, 
political economy, in a spirit of entire neutrality towards the wider 
moral question as to the proper sphere and limits of self-interest, 
simply postulates self-interest as a condition of the matter with which 
the science is conversant. Its professors simply say on this subject 
that so far as self-interest may be assumed in the various questions 
relating to the facts of the production and distribution of wealth, 
in so far will such and such conclusions prove sound. These conclu- 
sions can tend to show nothing at all, therefore, about the comparative 
effect upon human happiness of selfish acts, because a// the acts which 
they treat are of a kind that is assumed from the outset to be selfish. 
Thirdly, is it true that philosophical history shows that the happiness 
of mankind is evolved much less from our virtuous acts than from 
our selfish, 7.e. non-virtuous, acts? If this be so, then Mandeville’s 
proposition about private vices being public benefits, instead of being 
the displeasing and monstrous paradox which it has usually been 
considered, is neMher more nor less than an exact statement of a 
great historic law. And, if this be so, what does Mr. Lecky mean 
a little further on (p. 71) by acknowledging, or at any rate confessing, 
that the intuitive moralists, and I presume he is one of them, acknow- 
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ledge, ‘that there is at least a general coincidence between the paths 
of virtue and of prosperity”? Is it possible that, in the case of each 
individual, virtue should be the condition of prosperity, and yet that 
when you sum up the fortunes of all these individuals together, the 
law suddenly changes, and gives the total of prosperity as the result 
of non-virtuous acts? Fourthly, as against the Beneficential school, 
nothing could be so blunt and misdirected as this thrust. Have not 
all intuitive moralists, like everybody else, admitted that Prudence, 
for example, is a virtue, and that prudent acts are virtuous acts, 
even when they are exclusively self-regarding? And is not Fortitude, 
even if narrowed to the courageous endurance of bodily pain, a virtue, 
though that, too, may be self-regarding ? “The prosperity of nations 
and the progress of civilisation,” says Mr. Lecky, in the next sentence, 
“are mainly due to the exertions of men who, while pursuing strictly 
their own interests, were unconsciously promoting the interests of 
the community.” Yes; and how will Mr. Lecky classify such 
exertions? Or will he deny that they can be classed ethically at 
all? Hardly, considering that the most indifferent of human acts 
is either right or wrong, though the rightness and wrongness may, 
as we have already seen, in many minor sorts and spheres of conduct 
be their least impressive side. So then these exertions are either 
moral or immoral. If they are moral, they are virtuous, because a 
virtuous act and a moral act are one and the same thing. But 
Mr. Lecky is here expressly distinguishing such exertions from 
our virtuous acts. Therefore, in spite of their services to civilisation, 
these interested exertions of the colonist, for example, or the trades- 
man, or the banker, are immoral exertions,—surely as charming an 
impasse as ever philosopher strayed into. ‘The selfish instinct,” 
he goes on to say in the sentence following that last quoted, “that 
leads men to accumulate, confers ultimately more advantage on the 
world than the generous instinct that leads men to give.” Yet the 
former is immoral or non-virtuous, and the latter is moral or virtuous, 
however ruinous its consequences either to the generous persons or 
to the community which they demoralise. Or if not, what is it that 
makes just prudence a virtue, and reckless generosity a vice P 
Simply their consequences upon the happiness of the greatest number, 
and to admit this is to refer conduct to the beneficential standard. 

It is always well to ascertain how and why a man rambles into a 
path that ends in an absurdity, and the key to the maze just traversed 
may perhaps be found in some unconscious assumption on Mr. Lecky’s 
part, that only the self-sacrificing actions are entitled to be called 
virtuous,—a point not worth discussing just now; though it may 
at any rate be said that, whatever people may have done under the 
influence of baleful religions, no mere moralist before ever deliberately 
excluded all self-regarding acts from the rank of virtue. We may, 
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if we think fit, place self-regarding virtues among the lower or 
secondary utilities; but to thrust them bodily out of the field of 
moral action altogether, is a feat that no sentimentalist, unhappily 
straying into the domain of science, had previously attempted. ‘The 
conception of pure disinterestedness,”’ we learn, “‘is pre-supposed in 
all our estimates of virtue” (p. 72). As if virtue were independent 
of all the virtues; and as if we do not include among virtues 
Temperance, Fortitude, Self-respect, whether the person who practises 
them be interested or not, simply because the habits denoted by these 
terms have been found by experience to conduce to the happiness 
both of the agent and of the rest of the community, whatever may 
have been the agent’s motive in a given instance. 

The last line recalls an objection urged by Mr. Lecky in this con- 
nection, that, according to utilitarian principles, the motive of the 
agent has absolutely no influence on the morality of the act; and it 
is true that Mr. Mill has expressly said that “the motive has 
nothing to do with the morality of the action, though much to do 
with the worth of the agent.” Now, might it not be said—with all 
deference to the thinker who has done so much to reconstruct and 
perfect the utilitarian system—that as the morality of an action 
depends upon its effect on the happiness of all persons affected by it, 
there can be no reason for excluding the agent from the number of 
these persons; that his motive reacts with full power upon his 
character, strengthening or weakening this or that disposition or 
habit ; and therefore that the effects of the motive ought to be taken 
into account in computing the total of the consequences of the act ? 
Perkaps the proper answer to this is, that, to the casuist deciding 
on the morality of specific pieces of conduct and their permissibleness 
or compatibility with virtuous character, the motive of the agent is a 
consideration ; but that the scientific moralist is one who classifies acts 
into two leading divisions, and is therefore, in performing such a task, 
obviously unable to take into account the impulse of the actor, though 
there is no reason why he should not classify these impulses, on the 
same principle, in a table of their own. Thus, jurisprudence arranges 
acts of which law takes cognisance into various classes and divisions, 
but the legislator constructs subordinate classes under them, and in 
these he will, in many details, be led by the peculiar circumstances 
of his society to make a distinction in the motive of the agent the 
base for a distinction in the degree of criminality of the act. But it 
is needless to enter into this digression, because to expose the hollow- 
ness of Mr. Lecky’s complaint nothing more is necessary than to 
remind him that, whatever the motive of the agent may have to do 
with the morality of the act, at any rate there is nothing to hinder 
us, on utilitarian principles, from praising and blaming motives. We 
may judge motive and act apart, but the motive is judged equally. 
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We shall call these virtuous or vicious according as they generally 
tend to promote or diminish the happiness of mankind, or as the 
character which they are likely to spring from is of a beneficent or 
a maleficent type. 

Yet, will it be believed that Mr. Lecky actually contends that 
utilitarian principles, consistently followed out, can put no effectual 
restraint upon such sins as sins of the imagination ? ‘If remorse be 
absent,” he says, “the indulgence of the most vicious imagination is 
a pleasure, and if this indulgence does not lead to action, it is a clear 
gain, and therefore to be applauded” (p. 46). But why is the parti- 
cular imagination vicious? Because it tends to produce a type of cha- 
racter, indolent, selfish, sensual, or whatever else it ought to be called, 
which is injurious to society, as well as to the true happiness of the 
individual who indulges in it. What can be clearer therefore than that 
to foster such imaginations is condemned on rigorously utilitarian 
grounds? Nay, more, these are the only grounds on which you 
could restrain such a person as Mr. Lecky has drawn; for, supposing 
the creature to take his stand on an intuitive moral sense, and to vow 
that his moral sense disclosed no harm in imaginations vulgarly 
called vicious, the high-flying intuitionist will be much more puzzled 
for an answer than the low-minded utilitarian. 

A similar astounding perplexity is Mr. Lecky’s discovery that the 
utilitarian who adheres strictly to his own principle will hardly be able 
to repress cruelty to animals (pp. 47—50). To this there are two 
answers, of which Mr. Lecky quotes the first in his own pages ; 
namely, that the utility proposed as the standard may be extended 
beyond man to all sentient beings; and in this case all action will be 
wrong in this order which causes more pain to animals than it gives 
enjoyment to men. But we might well lay more stress on another 
consideration—that even confining the happiness which measures 
virtue to the happiness of men and women, we find ample grounds 
for execrating cruelty to lower creatures in the effects which such 
practices have in brutalising character. Mr. Lecky himself points 
out elsewhere, as had often been done before in fewer words, 
the pestilent influence which the gladiatorial combats had upon 
the Roman nature. Has not cruelty to the animals that are lower 
than some men an influence of the same kind, an influence therefore 
to be stringently condemned by the utilitarian? In the case of those 
animals which are the ministers and servants of men, it is particularly 
clear that, on utilitarian grounds, kindness to them is a moral duty, 
because gratitude enters into the circumstances of the case, and any 
act, or motive, or practice which weakens this most valuable temper, 
even indirectly, must be injurious to society. The more extensive 
the range of merciful and humane sentiment, the more likely will be 
the merciful and humane type to spread, and the beneficential moralist 
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esteems this a particularly virtuous type, because it is particularly 
conducive to the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

After denying the possibility of vindicating a virtuous imagina- 
tion, a humane temper towards brutes, the desirableness of avoiding 
secret sins, and most other good things, upon utilitarian grounds, 
Mr. Lecky reaches a climax by saying that it is more than doubtful 
whether upon these grounds a love for speculative truth and a hatred 
for superstition can be justified (pp. 52—54). I have not space for 
the fine things with which he decks his central proposition that 
“we owe more to our illusions than our knowledge.” On a sounder 
principle than that he who drives fat oxen should himself be fat, a 
historian of rationalism should himself be rational; but if he chooses 
to talk about the delights of ignorance and faith, and the curses 
which scepticism and philosophy bring in their train, just as the Pope 
or Mgr. Dupanloup do, there are in these days plenty of worthy 
and simple-hearted people who will love him dearly for it, even 
though he does admit that ‘a credulous and superstitious nature 
may be degraded.” But it is a little hard to bear when a writer 
of repute says that “degradation, apart from unhappiness, can 
have no place in utilitarian ethics” (p. 53). As if the utilitarian 
did not define the happiness which he maintains as the standard of 
virtue to be the highest happiness of which our nature is capable, 
and as if, therefore, he would not strongly insist that there can be no 
such thing as “degradation apart from unhappiness,” because un- 
happiness is relative or comparative, and the man who is content 
with degradation is unhappy, compared with the man who has 
exchanged his illusions for knowledge. The only adequate reason, 
Mr. Lecky goes on, which can always justify men in critically 
reviewing what they have been taught, “is the conviction that 
opinions should not be regarded as mere mental luxuries, that truth 
should be deemed an end distinct from and superior to utility, and that it 
is a moral duty to pursue it whether it leads to pleasure or whether 
it leads to pain.” Now unless Mr. Lecky has fallen into the 
thoroughly vulgar error of supposing that when Hume and Mill 
and Bain talk of utility, they mean what is useful for the moment, 
or useful in the gross sense} in which kitchen vessels are useful, 
what he has said in the words I have underlined is not a bit less 
absurd than if he had said that sugar is very distinct from and 
superior to sweetness. Utility is, according to the utilitarian, the 
most decisive property or attribute of truth. That truth has this pro- 
perty of conducing to the highest happiness of human nature in a 
supreme degree is the reason why he places the passion for it highest 
among virtuous qualities, and pursues, as Mr. Lecky candidly admits 
to have been the case, all superstition or indifference to truth with 
the most extraordinarily unflinching hostility. It would be tolerably 
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easy to write two pages about the happiness which the passion for 
truth has brought both to the man whom it possesses, and to the 
civilised world, quite as rapturous and full of beautiful things as Mr. 
Lecky’s two pages about the rude charm which the savage clasps 
confidently to his breast, and the sacred picture shedding a hallowing 
influence over the poor man’s cottage. Rhetoric is in general an 
underrated art in England, but if there is one artifice in philosophic 
literature more doubtful than another, it is the substitution of a 
cheap picturesqueness for sound and accurate reasoning. Later in 
this chapter Mr. Lecky says, with a serenity that is delightful after 
one hundred and forty-five pages of continuous misrepresentation 
and inaccuracy towards opponents, that philosophic veracity is “ one 
of the latest flowers of virtue that bloom in the human heart,” which 
sounds, by the way, if one may say so without irreverence, very like 
a reminiscence of Tom Moore. Perhaps one day Mr. Lecky will 
perceive in that highly figurative manner in which truth loves to 
present herself to him, that philosophic veracity is less a flower of 
virtue blooming in the heart, than a homely vegetable of com- 
petency thriving in the kitchen-garden of the head. 

It should be mentioned that in describing the happiness stated by 
utilitarians to be the standard of virtue as the highest happiness of 
which human nature is susceptible, we are running some risk of 
being classed, willing or not, among intuitionists. Mr. Mill has, 
as is well known, pointed out the existence of differences in kind 
among pleasures, and that some kinds are superior to others, apart 
from computation of amount or intensity. This position, which it 
was “a matter of surprise as well as gratification to most intuitive 
moralists” to find Mr. Mill taking up, is, according to Mr. Lecky, 
“incompatible with the utilitarian theory” (p. 92). Now the 
utilitarian theory is simply that the virtue of conduct is to be mea- 
sured by its tendency to promote the pleasures of the greatest number. 
To promote the pleasures of hogs or the pleasures of men? Clearly 
the pleasures of men. But men are capable of a great variety of 
pleasures, from those which are nearly hoggish to those which are 
so broad and elevated as to be nearly divine ; and by which of these 
two sorts of pleasure is virtue to be measured and towards which 
does it tend? Clearly to the highest sort. And how do you know 
which is the highest sort? By this, says Mr. Mill, that in all 
human experience nobody who has remained equally susceptible to 
both classes of pleasures ever knowingly and calmly preferred the 
lower. Whatever may be the force of this, it is perfectly clear, as 
Mr. Mill himself is careful to say, that to accept this distinction 
among kinds of pleasure is by no means an indispensable condition 
of the acceptance of the utilitarian standard, “for that standard is 
not the agent’s own greatest happiness, but the greatest amount of 
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happiness altogether, and if it may possibly be doubted whether a 
noble character is always the happier for its nobleness, there can be 
no doubt that it makes other people happier, and that the world in 
general is an universal gainer.” ' One is at a loss how to deal with 
a philosopher who can say that to hold one sort of happiness to be 
superior to another, is inconsistent with holding happiness of any 
sort to be the standard of morals. The explanation, perhaps, of Mr. 
Lecky’s confusion is that he has chosen to conceive all happiness in 
such a way as enables him to state that the lower animals probably 
are happier than man (p. 89). And of course he may define happi- 
ness as he will, but he has no right to assume that persons from 
whom he differs accept his fantastic definition, especially when many 
among them have been at great pains expressly to repudiate all such 
accounts of what they mean. 

But Mr. Lecky outdoes himself in confusion in the rest of the 
passage which we have just been examining. 


‘Mr. Mill elsewhere admits that every human action has ‘ its cesthetic aspect 
or that of its beauty,’ which addresses itself to the imagination. It will probably 
appear to many of my readers that these two concessions—that we have the 
power of recognising a distinction of kind in our pleasures, and that we have a 
perception of beauty in our actions—make the difference between Mr. Mill and 
intuitive moralists not very much more than verbal’’—(p. 92). 


If Mr. Lecky now and then stirs in us something like impatience, 
any such feeling is transformed into sheer incredulous wonder by this. 
The standard of morals, say Mr. Mill and modern utilitarians, is 
what experience has shown to be the highest sort of pleasure. Not 
at all, replies the intuitive moralist, the principles of right and 
wrong are disclosed to you by intuitive perceptions, quite apart from 
pleasure. Surely Mr. Lecky must see that the difference between 
these two propositions is much more than verbal. If it be not so, 
five-sixths of his first chapter are gross superfluity. But we have 
just examined this point. Let us go on to the next. Every act, 
says Mr. Mill, has three sides: its sympathetic side, with which 
we are not concerned here; its esthetic side, which appeals to the 
imagination; and its moral side, which appeals to the reason and 
conscience. It is right or wrong. It is beautiful or repulsive. 
The spheres of the beautiful and the virtuous in action are not 
co-extensive ; not every moral action is beautiful, not every beau- 
tiful action is moral. When Aineas sailed away from Carthage to 
fulfil the purpose of the gods, and left Dido to throw herself 
upon the pyre, his act was right morally, but most repulsive 
wsthetically; her act in refusing to live after his desertion was 
wrong, but beautiful. Fiction abounds with characters who are 
unimpeachably moral, but who never appeal to our sense of what 
is esthetically noble. The distinction is one of great importance, 


* Utilitarianism, p. 16. 
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but how can the fact of recognising it in any way or by any 
logical sleight transform a utilitarian into an intuitionist? Is not 
a utilitarian one who says that viewed from the moral side an 
action is right or wrong for such and such reasons? This surely is 
no hindrance to an admission that an action has others besides its 
moral side. May one, then, not pronounce upon the height of a 
man without being understood to deny that he has any complexion 
or age? Apart from this, to recognise that, quite independently of 
their moral aspect, actions have an esthetic aspect as well, involves 
no necessary concession that our perception of the beautiful and its 
opposite is intuitive; yet this is what Mr. Lecky’s inference rests 
upon. Mr. Mill no more holds that imagination, to which the 
wsthetic side of an action appeals, to be a primitive and simple 
faculty, than he holds conscience, to which their moral side addresses 
itself, to be a simple and primitive faculty. Seldom has a critic of 
moral systems tried to leap across a chasm so lightly as Mr. Lecky 
does in this off-hand foot-note. Luckily, in book-writing such feats 
do not break the performer’s neck, whatever analogous fate may 
overtake him. 

It is not at all surprising that Mr. Lecky should have fallen 
into confusion over this division of the three sides of an act; 
for if he had only been so fortunate as to grasp its full signifi- 
cance, he must inevitably have seen, first, that most of his com- 
plaints against utilitarian principles rest on the assumption that 
the moral aspect could not be separated from the sympathetic and 
zsthetic aspects; next, that the latter sides do not affect the moral 
question, What makes right and wrong? and that the controversy as 
to the standard of right and wrong has nothing to do either with 
the beauty or the loveableness of conduct. In other words, Mr. 
Lecky has never realised that the utilitarian as such does not profess 
to pronounce complete judgments upon acts, but is only concerned 
with one single quality or attribute among the many which they 
possess—their morality or immorality. 

Space, rather than matter, fails for a further examination. It will 
have been observed that no attempt has been made to enter into the 
substance of the controversy, nor to inquire how many of Mr. Lecky’s 
objections to one scheme would tell with equal or greater force against 
its rival, to which he inclines. The charge against Mr. Lecky is not 
that he is an intuitionist—perhaps he is not one, if he could only 
know what he is—but, first, that he has manifested an excessive 
incompetence in seizing the true issues of the controversy which he 
is writing about; and, second, that he has presented a most ludicrous 
caricature of the utilitarian scheme of ethics as a true picture, dis- 
torting its definitions, mistaking its pretensions, valiantly carrying 
citadels that have been abandoned for half a century, and discreetly 
VOL. V. N.S. PP 
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passing by on the other side of all strong places; thus showing 
himself not precise as a critic, and not trustworthy as an expositor. 

Such a failure is particularly to be regretted, because the develop- 
ment of the utilitarian or beneficential ethics is more and more 
evidently the next advance in moral philosophy. Of this develop- 
ment Mr. Mill’s treatise marked the true beginning. Mr. Spencer, 
in a remarkable piece which Mr. Lecky is perhaps unacquainted 
with, has thrown out a most pregnant hint for a further movement 
of thought in the same direction—a movement which will unite the 
positive elements of both schools. Utilitarianism, either in its grosser 
form, or, with better minds, in its form as a highly rationalised 
kind of Christianity, may be described as practically the dominant 
creed of the time; and there are many reasons for believing that it 
fits in more naturally and closely with ruling tendencies of other 
kinds, than any other substitute that offers for the creeds that are 
falling. If the true answer to a question now so often put be that 
mankind cannot live without a religion, it is certain that that religion, 
whether it be the Religion of Humanity, or some regenerate form of 
Christianity, or mere morality highly spiritualised and elevated, will 
assimilate for its central principle what is the central principle of the 
utilitarian or beneficential ethics—that he is the best man who finds 
his own highest happiness in promoting the happiness of as many 
other people as possible. This is a principle drawn from the expe- 
rience of men, and it rests on an intelligible basis. While it kindles, 
and expands, and elevates all the affections as powerfully as older 
creeds, it has the advantage, daily growing more and more important, 
of offering no shock nor disgust to the understanding. These things, 
however, may be more conveniently said on some other occasion 
than in connection with so regrettable a performance as the one 
we have been considering, which ingeniously combines the double 
demerit of doing the greatest possible injustice to the utilitarian 
school, and the least possible justice to the intuitive school. 

Epitor. 


(1) A letter to Mr. Mill, given in Mr. Bain’s compendium, Mental and Moral 
Science, pp. 721-2. 
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Ir is seldom that the work of a scholiast is so soon wanted as in 
Shelley’s case it has been. The first collected edition of his works 
had many gaps and errors patent and palpable to any serious reader. 
His text is already matter for debate and comment, as though he 
were a classic newly unearthed. Certain passages begin to be 
famous as crucial subjects for emendation; and the master-singer 
of our modern poets shares with his own masters and models the 
least enviable proof of fame,—that given by corrupt readings and 
diverse commentaries. Awaiting the appearance, now long looked 
for, of a surer and carefuller text, I have but a word to say in pass- 
ing, a hand to lend in this humble service of verbal emendation. 
One poet only of late times, and that but once, has suffered more 
than Shelley from the negligence and dullness of those to whose 
hands the trust of his text was committed. The last relics of Landor 
came before us distorted and deformed in every page by this shameful 
neglect, and the value is thus impaired of some among the most 
precious and wonderful examples extant of great genius untouched 
by great age, full of the grace, the strength, the clear light and har- 
mony of noon unclouded by the night at hand. 

I take at random a few of the disputed or disputable passages in 
the text of Shelley, keeping before me the comments (issued in Votes 
and Queries and elsewhere) of Mr. Garnett, Mr. Palgrave, Mr. 
Rossetti, and others. The Raffaelle of poets (dead younger than 
Raffaelle, on the hither side of thirty) has even by this time a fair 
train of commentators about and after him. In March and April 
1868, the critic last named put forth a series of short papers on 
proposed or required emendations of passages evidently or apparently 
defective or corrupt. The first is that crucial verse in the famous 
“ Stanzas written in dejection near Naples,” 


‘* The breath of the moist air is light.” 


Another reading is “earth” for “air;” better, though the “ unex- 
panded buds ” in the next line might be called things of air as 
well as of earth, without more of literal laxity or inaccuracy than 
Shelley allows himself elsewhere. As to the question whether 
“light ” (adjective) be legitimate as a rhyme to “light” (sub- 
stantive), it may be at once dismissed. The license, if license it be, 
of perfection in the echo of a rhyme is forbidden only, and wrongly, 
by English critics. The emendation “slight” for “light” is absurd. 

In the eighteenth stanza of the first part of the “ Sensitive Plant” 
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there is a line impossible to reduce to rule, but not obscure in its 
bearing. The plant, which could not prove by produce of any fruit 
the love it felt, received more of the light and odour mutually shed 
upon each other by its neighbour flowers than did any one among 
these, and thus, though powerless to show it, yet 


‘* Loved more than ever, 
Where none wanted but it, could belong to the giver ;” 


in other words, felt more love than the flower which gave it gifts 
of light and odour could feel, having nothing to give back as the 
others had in return ; all the more thankful and loving for the very 
barrenness and impotence of requital which made the gift a charity 
instead of an exchange. This license of implication, this inaccuracy 
of structure, which would include or involve a noun in its cognate 
verb (the words “loved more” being used as exactly equivalent to 
the words “ felt more love”), is certainly not imitable by others, even 
if defensible in Shelley ; but the change proposed in punctuation and 
construction makes the passage dissonant and tortuous, throws the 
sense out of keeping and the sound out of tune. 

In the eighth stanza of the third part the following line seems to 
me right as it stands :— 

‘“* Leaf after leaf, day by day—” 


if the weight and fall of the sound be properly given. Mr. Rossetti 
would slip in the word “ and ;” were it there, I should rather wish 
to excise it. 

In the twenty-second stanza of the “ Adonais ”’ I am almost certain 


that in Shelley’s own Pisan or Livornese edition the reading of the 
fourth line runs as it should, thus— 


** A wound more fierce than his with tears and sighs.” 


I do not understand wherein can be the objection to the “ magic 
mantles” of the thirteenth stanza. It is the best word, the word 
most wanted to convey, by one such light and great touch as only a 
great workman can give, the real office and rank of the divine 
“shepherds,” to distinguish Apollo from the run of Admetus’s 
herdsmen. The reading “ tragic ” would be by comparison insignifi- 
cant, even were there any ground of proof or likelihood to sustain it. 
In the fourth stanza of this poem Shelley calls Milton “the third 
among the sons of light.” It has been asked who were the two 


first: it has been objected that there were at least three—Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare. I have no doubt that Shelley had in view the 
first and the last names only. To him Dante could scarcely have 
seemed a type of spiritual illumination, a son of light elect above 
other poets; of this we might be sure without the evidence we have. 
No man, not even Landor, has laid upon the shrine of Dante a 
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thank-offering of more delicate and passionate praise, has set a 
deeper brand of abhorrence upon the religion which stained his 
genius. Compare the twenty-second of Shelley’s collected letters 
with the “Pentameron ” of Landor—who has surely said enough, and 
said it with all the matchless force and charm of his most pure and 
perfect eloquence, in honour of Dante, to weigh against the bitter- 
ness of his blame. Had I the right or the strength to defend the 
name of one great man from the charge of another, to vindicate 
with all reverence the fame of Landor even against the verdict of 
Mazzini, I would appeal to all fellow-students whether Landor has 
indeed spoken as one “infirm in mind,” or tainted with injustice—as 
one slow of speech or dull of sense to appreciate the divine qualities 
of the founder of all modern poetry. He has exalted his name above 
well nigh every name on record, in the very work which taxes him 
with the infection of a ferocity caught from contact with the plague- 
sores of religion. It is now hoped and suggested that a spirit and 
a sense wholly unlike their outer habit may underlie the written 
words of Dante and of Milton.’ That may be; but the outer habit 
remains, the most hateful creed in all history ; uglier than the faith 
of Moloch or of Kali, by the hideous mansuetude, the devilish 
loving-kindness of its elections and damnations. Herein perhaps 
only do these two great poets fall below the greater, below Homer 
and Aischylus, Sophocles and Shakespeare; the very skirts of whose 
thought, the very hems of whose garments, are clean from the 
pollution of this pestilence. Their words as well as their meanings, 
their sound not less than their sense, we can accept as wise and 
sweet, fruitful and fresh to all time; but the others have assumed 
the accent with the raiment of Dominic and Calvin—mighty men 
too, it may be, after their kind, but surely rather sons of fire than 
sons of light. At the same time it may be plausibly if not reason- 
ably alleged that Shelley and Landor were both in some measure 
disqualified by their exquisite Hellenism of spirit to relish duly the 
tone and savour of Dante’s imagination. 

There are at least two passages in the “Ode to Liberty” where 
either the meaning or the reading is dubious and debateable. In 
the thirteenth stanza, having described, under the splendid symbol 
of a summons sent from Vesuvius to Etna across the volcanic islets 
of Stromboli (the “Aolian isles” of old), how Spain calls England, by 
example of revolution, to rivalry of resurrection (in 1820, be it 

(1) Of the poet of the English commonwealth Shelley has elsewhere said, ‘‘ The sacred 
Milton was, let it ever be remembered, a republican, and a bold inquirer into morals and 
religion ;” a passage which may serve as comment on this of the “ Adonais.”” On the 
other hand, Shelley in the “ Defence of Poetry ” does certainly place Dante, “ the second 
epic poet,” between Homer and Milton ; and so far he would seem to be referred to here 


also us second “ among the sons of light.” But where then is Shakespeare, who surely 
had the most “light” in him of all ? 
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observed), the poet bids the two nations, “twins of a single destiny,” 
appeal to the years to come. So far all is plain sailing. Then we 
run upon what seems a sudden shoal or hidden reef. What does 
this mean ? 
‘* Impress us from a seal, 
‘* All ye have thought and done! Time cannot dare conceal.” 


The construction is at once loose and intricate; the sentence indeed 
limps on both feet; but I am not sure that here is not rather over- 
sight than corruption. The sense at starting is clearly—‘ Impress 
us with all ye have thought or done, «hich time cannot dare conceal ;” 
or, ‘Let all ye have thought and done impress us,” and so forth. 
The construction runs wild and falls to pieces; we found and we 
must leave it patchwork; for no violence of alteration, were such 
permissible, could force it into coherence. When Shelley’s grammar 
slips or trips, as it seems to do at times, the fault is a fault of hasty 
laxity, not of ignorance, of error, of defective sense or taste such as 
Byron’s ; venial at worst, not mortal. 

We start our next question in the fifteenth stanza. Whose or 
what is “the impious name” so long and so closely veiled under the 
discreet and suggestive decency of asterisks? It was at once 
assumed and alleged to be the name of which Shelley had already 
said, through the lips of Prometheus, that “it had become a curse :” 
the name of Christ. I for one have never doubted that the reviewer 
of the moment had read aright. No other word indeed will give 
adequate sense, fit in fairly with the context. It is a creed, a 
form of faith, upon which the writer here sets his foot. What 
otherwise shall we take to be “the snaky knot of this foul gordian 
word”—a word which, “weak itself as stubble,” serves yet the 
turn of tyrants to bind together the rods and axes of their rule? If 
this does not mean a faith of some kind, and a living faith to this 
day, then words have no meaning, and the whole divine fabric of 
that intense and majestic stanza crumbles into sparkling dust, 
dissolves into sonorous jargon. Any such vaguer substitute as 
“priest ” or “king” weakens not one verse only, but makes the 
rest feeble and pointless, even if it can be said to leave them any 
meaning at all; and why any such word should be struck out upon 
revision of the text by any fool or coward who might so dare, none 
surely can guess; for such words recur at every turn as terms of 
reproach. Then comes the question, whether Shelley in 1820 would 
have used so bitter and violent a phrase to express his horror and hatred 
of the evil he held to be wrought in the world by the working of the 
Christian religion. It may help us to decide if we take into account 
with how terrible and memorable a name he had already branded 
it in the eighth stanza of this very poem. That he did to the last 
regard it as, by all historical evidence, the invariable accomplice of 
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tyranny—as at once the constant shield and the ready spear of force 
and of fraud—his latest letters show as clearly as that he did no 
injustice to “the sublime human character” of its founder. The 
word “Christ,” if received as the true reading, would stand merely 
as equivalent to the word “Christianity ;” the blow aimed at the 
creed would imply nothing of insult or outrage to the person. Next 
year indeed Shelley wrote that famous chorus in the “ Hellas” 
which hails the rising of the “folding star of Bethlehem,” as with 
angelic salutation, in sweeter and more splendid words than ever 
fell from any Christian lyrist. But when that chorus was written, 
Shelley had not changed or softened his views of history and theology. 
His defence of Grecian cross against Turkish crescent did not imply 
that he took for a symbol of liberty the ensign of the Christian faith, 
the banner of Constantine and of Torquemada, under which had 
fought and conquered such recruits, and with such arms, as the 
“paramour” of Dante’s Church, who begot on the body of that 
bride no less hopeful and helpful an offspring than the Holy Inquisi- 
tion. Such workings of the creed, such developments of the faith, 
were before Shelley’s eyes when he wrote; he had also about him 
the reek of as foul an incense going up from the priests of that day 
to their Ferdinand or their George as those of ours have ever sent 
up to Bonaparte or to Bourbon of their own, mixing with the smell 
of battle-smoke and blood the more fetid fumes of prayer and 
praise; and wide as is the gap between his first and last manner, 
great as is the leap from “Queen Mab” to “ Hellas,” the passage 
of four years had not transformed or worn out the “ philanthropist, 
democrat, and atheist’ of 1816. For thus he signed himself in the 
Swiss album, not merely as d@eos; and the cause or provocation is 
clear enough; for on the same leaf there appears just above his 
signature an entry by some one who saw fit here to give vent to 
an outbreak of overflowing foolery, flagrant and fervid with the 
godly grease and rancid religion of a conyenticle; some folly about 
the Alps, God, glory, beneficence, witness of nature to this or that 
divine thing or person, and such-like matter. A little below is the 
name of Shelley, with this verse attached :— 


es 


elt pirdavOpwros Sypwxpaticds 7 aOeds Te.” 


I copy the spelling with all due regret and horror, but not without 
rejoicing on his account that Shelley was clear of Eton when he 
committed this verse, and had now for critic or commentator a 
Gifford only in place of a Keate. The remarks on this entry added 
by Christian pilgrims who came after are, in the phrase of the 
archetypal Pecksniff, “very soothing.” One of these, I think, 

(1) “L’amoroso drudo 
Della fede cristiana.” Paradiso, xii. 55. 
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observes, with a pleasant pungency of originality, that the fool hath 
said in his heart—we have seen what. 

Most of the emendations or solutions offered by Mr. Rossetti of 
corrupt or obscure passages in the “ Revolt of Islam” seem to me 
probable and sound ; but in this verse— 


‘* Gestures and looks, such as in whirlwinds bore 
Which might not be withstood ”’— 


I take the verb to be used in the absolute not the active sense 
—‘bore onward or forward;” this use of the word here is 
a somewhat ungraceful sign of haste, but makes clear a passage 
otherwise impracticably dense and chaotic. Before passing from 
this poem, I have to express a hope that a final edition of Shelley’s 
works will some day, rather sooner than later, restore to it 
the proper title and the genuine text. Every change made 
in it was forced upon the author by pressure from without; every 
change is for the worse. Has no reader ever asked himself what can 
be the meaning of the second title? What is the revolt of Islam ? 
Islam is not put forward as the sole creed of the tyrants and slaves 
who play their parts here with such frank ferocity; Persian and 
Indian, Christian and Mahometan mythologies are massed together 
for attack. And certainly Islam is not, as the rules of language 
would imply, the creed of the insurgents. Could the phrase 
“revolt of the Christians”? be taken to signify a revolt against the 
Christians? There is at least meaning in the first titlh—* Laon and 
Cythna, or the Revolution of the Golden City.” Readers may prefer 
a text which makes hero and heroine strangers in blood, but the 
fact remains that Shelley saw fit to make them brother and sister, 
and to defend their union as essentially innocent even if socially con- 
demnable. The letters printed in the “Shelley Memorials” show with 
what staunch resolution he clung to this point, when beaten upon 
by remonstrance from all sides. This most singular of his social 
and ethical heresies was indeed never quite thrown over. ‘“ Incest,” 
he wrote in 1819 to Mrs. Gisborne, with reference to Calderon’s 
tragic treatment of the story of Amnon and Tamar, “ is, like many 
other incorrect things, a very poetical circumstance. It may be the 
excess of love or hate. It may be the defiance of everything for the 
sake of another, which clothes itself in the glory of the highest 
heroism ; or it may be that cynical rage which, confounding the 
good and bad in existing opinions, breaks through them for the pur- 
pose of rioting in selfishness and antipathy ;” the one he had painted 
in “Laon and Cythna,” the other in “The Cenci.”” And in that 
absurd abortion of a book which would discredit any man’s boyhood, 
not to speak of Shelley’s—*“St. Irvyne, or the Rosicrucian ’’ —the 
unfledged and half-hatched bird of paradise had uttered a weak note 
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to the same tune. The only thing our memory carries away after 
that rubbish has been handled and sifted is the proof given in one 
passage that Shelley felt thus early some attraction to this subject; 
which is indeed suggestive and fruitful enough of possible tragic 
effect. It is noticeable that he has never cited or referred to the 
magnificent masterpiece of Ford’s genius. Those who please may 
deplore or may applaud this proclivity ; but the student must at any 
rate accept and take account of it, for the influence permeates much 
of Shelley’s verse with a thin but clear under-current of feeling and 
allusion. The rarity of the cancelled edition of “ Laon and Cythna” 
has been exaggerated by fraudulent or ignorant assertions. Besides 
my own copy, I have known of others enough at least to refute the 
fiction that there are but three in the world. I give but one proof 
among many of the injury done to the poem by minor changes of 
reading. In the thirtieth stanza of the twelfth canto we now read, 


‘* Therefore ye shall behold 
Ifow those who love, yet fear not, dare to die ;”’ 


where the languid tautology of this verse impairs the force of 
noble passage ; the genuine reading is this: 


‘« Therefore ye shall behold 


Ilow Atheists and Republicans can die.” 


Such throughout was the process by which the more outspoken 
verses of a poem outspoken enough throughout were weakened and 
disfigured. Remembering by what forcible extortion of assent a 
reluctant admission of these changes was wrung from the poet, we 
must hope now to have back his own fresher and clearer words in 
their first fullness and freedom. 

The passage cited from “Alastor” is, I believe, corrupt, but I 
cannot accept the critic’s proposed change of punctuation. Here are 
the words disputed :— 

** On every side now rose 

Rocks which in unimaginable forms 

Lifted their black and barren pinnacles 

In the light of evening, and its precipice 

Obscuring the ravine disclosed above 

*Mid toppling stones, black gulfs, and yawning streams,” «ce. 
Mr. Rossetti in evident desperation would re-arrange the last lines 
thus :— 

‘*¢ And—its precipice 
Obscuring—the ravine disclosed above,” &c. 

“ie.” (he adds), “the rocks, obscuring the precipice (the precipitous 
descent) of the ravine, disclosed said ravine overhead.” 

This I must say is intolerable, and impossible. If the words could 
be wrenched and racked into such a meaning, we should have here 
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from one of the mightiest masters of language the most monstrous 
example on record of verbal deformity, of distorted and convulsed 
inversion or perversion of words. I suspect the word “its” to be 
wrong, and either a blind slip of the pen or a printer’s error. If it 
is not, and we are to assume that there is any break in the sentence, 
the parenthesis must surely extend thus far—‘its precipice obscur- 
ing the ravine ”—7.e., the rocks opened or “disclosed” where the 
precipice above the ravine obscured it. But I take “disclosed” to 
be the participle; “its precipice darkened the ravine (which was) 
disclosed above.” Then the sentence is left hanging loose and 
ragged, short by a line at least, and never wound up to any end at 
all. Such a sentence we too certainly find once at least in the 


“Prometheus Unbound” (II. 4) :— 


‘¢ Who made that sense which, when the winds of spring 
Tn rarest visitation, or the voice 
Of one beloved heard in youth alone, 
(A line wanting) 
Vills the faint eyes with falling tears?” &c. 


It is waste of time to attempt any patching or furbishing of this 
passage by excision or substitution. Perhaps the author never 
observed what a gap was left in sense and grammar. As it is, we 
can only note the omission or oversight and pass on ; unless we should 
please or dare to slip in by way of complement some verse of our own 
devising ; which happily no one has done or is like to do. 

The “ Prometheus Unbound” has this among other and better things 
in common with its Aischylean models, that we want now and then 
a scholiast for interpreter, having at times to read it as we might read 
for instance the ‘‘Suppliants,” and lacking a critic to “cure the halt 
and maimed,” as Mr. Browning says of that glorious and hapless poem 
whose godlike grace and heroic beauty so many readers have more or 
less passed over with half a recognition, for no fault but its misfortune. 
I shall touch but on one or two points of dispute in the text as we 
find it; and first on this (II. 4) :— 


‘¢ Till marble grew divine, 
And mothers, gazing, drank the love men see 
teflected in their race, behold, and perish.” 


The simplest explanation here possible is, I believe, the right. 
Women with child gazing on statues (say on the Venus of Melos) 
bring forth children like them—children whose features reflect the 
passion of the gaze and perfection of the sculptured beauty ; men, 
seeing, are consumed with love; “ perish” meaning simply 
“ deperire ;” compare Virgil’s well-worn version, “ Ut vidi, ut peri.” 
I do not think there is any hint of contrast between transient flesh 
and immortal marble. 
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In another passage Mr. Rossetti, with the touch of true and keen 
criticism, has given us at least a reasonable reading in place of one 
barely explicable. As the text has hitherto stood, Prometheus says 
to the Earth-Spirit (I. 1), 


‘** T only know that thou art moving near 
And love. How cursed I him?” 


This I always assumed to mean merely—‘“ That thou art moving 
near, and dost love (me),” finding elsewhere such laxities of remiss 
writing or printing as that of “love” for “ lovest ;”* nor am I now sure 
that this was not meant, for the “scorn” of Earth and her sons for 
Prometheus, of which he has lately complained, is not even in his 
eyes real; he says only that to refuse his request looks as though 
they scorned their saviour. But this new reading shows keen criti- 
cal power and a quick-eyed ingenuity ; 


‘© And Jove—how cursed I him 2” 


though it may be objected that the sentence preceding comes to an 
abrupt and feeble close with the close of the verse. When in the 
same act the Furies are described as 


‘‘ Blackening the air of night with countless wings, 
And hollow underneath like death,” 


the critic would take the word “hollow” as an epithet of the wings, 
“‘with wings countless and hollow ;” wrongly, as I think. These 
Furies of Shelley are ‘‘ phantasms,”’ hollow and shadowy emanations 
of “ the all-miscreative brain :” quedam simulacra modis pallentia miris. 

The difficult passage at the end of the third act I can only explain 
by some such paraphrase as this: “ the thrones, altars, and prisons of 
the past were now like those barbaric and monumental figures 
carved or engraved on obelisks, which survive the decay of later 
structures raised by their conquerors, tombs and prisons built by kings 
of a dynasty more recent than the race which had reared them ; these 
they see mouldering round them, built since their date in honour of 
the religion and the pride of past kings and priests, and are them- 


(1) Landor has noted an instance of this error elsewhere. Having set a mark against 
Milton’s use of “empowered” for “ empoweredst,” “ cast”’ for “ castedst,’”’ he adds, “I 
find the same fault, where I am as much surprised to find it, in Shelley: 

‘ Thou lovest, but ne’er Anew love's sad satiety.’”’ 

While at work on the text of Milton, he has given us a rule which all editors and com- 
mentators would be wise to lay to heart in Shelley’s case: “It is safer and more 
reverential to correct the punctuation of a great poct than his slightest word.” 
Mr. Palgrave’s proposal of “sea-girt” for “‘sun-girt city” (“ Lines written among the 
Euganean Hills’’) may look plausible, but the new epithet is feeble, inadequate, inac- 
curate. Venice is not a sea-girt city; it is interlaced and interwoven with sea, but not 
girdled; pierced through with water, but not ringed about. Seen by noon from the 
Euganean heights, clothed as with the very and visible glory of Italy, it might seem to 
Shelley a city girdled with the sunlight, 2s some Nereid with the arms of the sun-god. 
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selves now merely looked on as wonders ;”’ thus only, and awkwardly, 
can I make anything of the involved and long-drawn sentence, 
unless with Mr. Rossetti we put a full period after the words 
*mouldering round,” and start afresh in this fashion; “ those 
monuments imaged (i.c., did image; but I take imaged to be the 
participle) a dark faith, to the satisfaction and pride of kings and 
priests . . . and are now but an astonishment.” This again seems 
to me inadmissible: I fear the passage must be left more or less in 
confusion, the parenthesis being so long between the two main 
verbs which prop the sentence (“which look forth . . . and are 
now ” &c.); but in fact these large and stately structures of massive 
and majestic verse do seem too often to need more help of clamps 
and girders, if the main stones and joists of the fabric are to hold 
together. 

At the close of that transcendant interlude of antiphonal music in 
the fourth act, the Earth takes up and gives back the last notes of 
the Moon’s chant before resuming a graver and deeper strain : 

(‘* When the sunset sleeps 

Upon its snow. 
THE Earn. 

And the weak day weeps 

That it should be so.’’) 
Mr. Rossetti would add these two last short lines to the song of the 
Moon, and make the Earth’s part begin at the words “O gentle 
Moon, the voice of thy delight,” &c.: to me there has always seemed 
to be a sweet and subtle miracle of music in the text as it stands; 
but how much of this effect may be the mere impression of habit 
and fancy, the mere fruit of the fondness of years for these verses as 
I have always known them, I cannot of course judge; though of 
course, too, I incline to take the verdict of my own delight in them. 

It may be worth notice that the earliest editions of Shelley’s 
poems are sometimes accurate in small points where all others have 
gone wrong; for example, the first line of the speech closing the 
“ Prometheus ”’ runs rightly thus in the first edition :— 


‘* This is the day, which down the void abysm,” 


while from every later copy in the collected works the word “is” 


has dropped off. So in the “Cenci” (II. 1) the Livornese edition of 
1819 reads :— 


** Then it was I whose inarticulate words 
Fell from my lips, and who with tottering steps 
Fled from your presence,” &c. 
The later copies drop the word and, thus breaking down the metre. 
But this genuine edition reads (IV. 4) with the later text,— 


‘Guilty! who dares talk of guilt? My lord,” &c., 
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giving no authority for the insertion of “to” before “talk,” which 
indeed rather weakens the force of emphasis in this sudden outbreak 
of passionate protest. But in the speech of Marzio (V. 2) it again 
brings us right :-— 
‘¢ Oh, dart 

The terrible resentment of those eyes 

On the dead earth!” 
In the “ Works” we find dread printed in place of dead, which Mr. 
Rossetti knew by instinct for the right reading. Again, at the end 
of the third act Shelley’s Italian edition runs thus :— 


‘* ORSINO. 
When next we meet— 


GIACOMO. 
May all be done—and all 
Forgotten ; Oh, that I had never been!” 


Surely a better than the current version— 


‘* ORSINO. 
When next we meet may all be done! 
GIAcomo. 
And all 


Forgotten, &c.” 


The first English edition alone reads (I. 1)— 


‘* Respited me from hell! So may the devil,” &e. 


All others, from the Livornese onward, have let fall the word me. 
These slight things, so tedious to dwell upon, all help us—and they 
only can help us—towards a true text of our greatest modern poet. 
In the case of Aischylus or of Shakespeare, such light crumbs and 
dry husks would be held precious as grains of gold. I have but a 
few more to glean and reserve or reject as they seem worth. 

I would certainly not agree to alter without authority that ad- 
mirable verse in the fragment on Leonardo’s ‘‘ Medusa ;” 

‘* Below, far lands are seen tremblingly ;”” 


the intense effect of sound and accent is too rare a thing to lose or 
change. To shift the stress of a verse and elongate an elided 
syllable must prove either a triumph of musical instinct or a dis- 
sonant and hateful failure. Here the triumphant skill and subtle 
sense of Shelley’s ear for metre gives special charm to the delicate 
daring of his verse, which would be lost were we to read “ the far 
lands,” even did this not make the line otherwise immetrical. In 
some other cases cited by Mr. Rossetti there may be room and reason 
for cutting out or slipping in a syllable or so. His corrections 
of text in the imperfect “Triumph of Life” seem to me worthy of 
all grateful acceptance: but the suggestion of ‘“ mouthless” for 
“monthless,” in the fragment of a stanza rejected from the “ Adonais,” 
is somewhat grotesque. ‘ Time’s monthless torrent,” if these were 
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indeed Shelley’s deliberate words, must mean the eternal course of 
time without end or beginning, which passes without taking account 
as we do of years or months, days or hours. The last stanza of the 
“ Medusa” is a mere sketch, not ripe for criticism or correction ; so 
is the fragment of a dirge—“ Rough wind, that moanest loud.” 
_ In the second line of the ninety-seventh stanza of the translated 
“‘ Hymn to Mercury,” 

“‘Thus King Apollo loved the child of May 

In truth, and Jove covered them with love and joy,” 

for “ covered” we ought evidently to read “ clothed.” 

In the translation of the “Cyclops,” the semichorus (v. 495—502 
of the Greek text) is confused and inaccurate as we now read it, and 
the change of “those” and “there” into “thou” is in each case 
a clear gain as far as the English text is concerned, though it brings 
us no nearer to the Greek ; which runs literally thus :— 

‘* Happy he who shouts his song 

To the grape’s dear fountain-springs, 

For a reyel laid along, 

Close in arms a loved man grasping, 

And on spread couch-coverings 

Some soft woman-blossom clasping, 

Sleek, with love-locks oiled all o’er, 

Who, he cries, will open me her door 2?” 
Shelley, working from an uncorrected text, has taken av@év (the old 
reading for dvOoc or xéAdos) as adjective to Béorpuxov, and has washed 
off from the woman’s hair the sweet oil poured over the man’s curls. 
His version, were it admissible in the eyes of more critical editors, 
would add grace to the charm of a most graceful strophe—that is, 
up to the last line, here simply misconstrued; but he has strayed 
again somewhat too far in his rendering of the semichorus antiphonal 
to this; when Ulysses, hailed by the Cyclops, follows him out’ with 
the wine-skin, and the Chorus, secretly reassured and slily hopeful, 
sings to this ambiguous effect :— 





‘¢ Fair, with fair looks prosperous, 
Comes he from the halls inside ; 
One good friend is friends with us. 
For thy body fair the lamp 
Waits alight—come, tender bride— 
In the caverns dewy-damp : 
And thine head shall soon be bound 
Not with single-coloured garlands round.” 


I translate from Dindorf’s text; that given by Mr. Paley might 
run thus in English :-— 


«« There awaits thy flesh a lamp 
Of fierce fire, no tender bride, &c.”’ 


The “lamp” would then be, of course, the firebrand prepared to blind 
Polyphemus, and the two last lines, in the words of the editor (vol. 
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iii. p. 509), “ mean that in the place of a crown of myrtle and roses a 
ring of gory hue shall encircle his brows.” In either case I suppose 
the ironic allusions to the torch of marriage and the marriage- 
wreath of divers colours must be the same. 

There is no gap in the translation at v. 675, and the asterisks in- 
serted after the words “ Nowhere, O Cyclops,” would be better away. 
The passage describing the cookery of Polyphemus (vv. 390—395) 
is difficult and debateable enough, but less hard than the desperate 
version of Shelley, who in his note “confesses that he does not 
understand this.” The reading, “four amphore,” just above, is a 
misprint or slip of the pen for ‘“‘ten;” the next few words are 
curiously tumbled together and misconstrued. Shelley has not dis- 
tinguished the drinking-can or cup (cxigos) wrought of ivy-wood, or 
carved round with ivy-leaves, from the ninety-gallon bowl (kparijo) 
into which the Cyclops had just milked his cows. Read :— 

‘* Then he milked the cows, 
And, pouring in the white milk, filled a bowl 
That might have held ten amphore; and by it 
He set himself an ivy-carven cup— 
Three cubits wide and four in depth it seemed— 
[And set a brass pot on the fire to boil]! 
And spits made out of blackthorn shoots, with tips 
Burnt hard in fire, and planed in the other parts 


Smooth with a pruning-hook ; and huge blood-bowls 
ZEtniean, set for the axe’s edge to fill.” 


Or if odayeia can mean the axes themselves, and yrafove be read 
for yvaors ; 

** And the under-jaws 
Of axes, huge /Etniean slaughtering-tools.” 

I do not see the meaning of those asterisks marking omission where 
omission is none, between the opening speech of Silenus and the 
parode. Of this Shelley has only translated the strophe and the latter 
part of the epode. Why the intervening verses were omitted it is 
impossible to say. In default of the better version he has begrudged 
us I offer this by way of makeshift, following the exact order and 
cadence of rhymes observed by Shelley. After the call to the she- 
goat” (which he translates “‘ Get along ;” it should rather be “‘ Come,” 
as the shout is not meant to scare, but to reclaim) the song continues 
—a literal goat-song for once :— 

‘* Ease your udders milk-distent, 
Take the young ones to the teat, 


Left in yeanlings’ penfolds pent; 
Now the sleepy midday bleat 





(1) This line seems misplaced here, and has been marked as such by later editors. 

(2) Shelley seems to have overlooked the sex of the goat whom the satyrs are calling 
back to give suck to her young. In his text the words “he of race divine,” and “ father 
of the flocks,” should be altered to “she” and “mother.” 
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Of your sucklings calls you home ; 
Come to fold then, will you? come, 
From the full-flowered pasture-grasses 
Up in AXtna’s rock-strewn passes. 


Here no Bacchus, no dance comes 
Here, nor Meenads thyrse-bearing, 
Nor glad clang of kettledrums, 
Nor by well or running spring 
Drops of pale bright wine; nor now 
With the nymphs on Nysa’s brow 
An Iacchic melody 

To the golden Aphrodite 

Do T lift,” &e. 


Read do for will, which stands in Shelley’s text through mere mis- 
reading of the passage; it was doubtless wrongly pointed in the copy 
by which he worked. 

There is another omission after verse 165, more accountable than 
this ; whether any part of Shelley’s version was struck out or not in 
the printing we have not been told. Perhaps the passage, essential as it 
is to the continuity of the scene, may be borne with in this reduced 
and softened form. After the verse—“I would give All that the 
Cyclops feed upon their mountains,”—add : . 


‘** And pitch into the brine off some white cliff, 
Ilaving got once well drunk and cleared my brows. 
How mad is he whom drinking makes not glad!! 
For drink means strength renewed for love-making, 
Aye, and forgetfulness of ills. What then, 

Shall I not buy me* such a drink, and bid 

Fool Cyclops with his one mid eye go hang ?” 





In this laudable frame of mind the Falstaff of Olympus makes off 
on his sheep-stealing errand; and the Chorus, which hitherto has 
modestly stood aside and left the talking to him, now first addresses 
the new-comer :— 


‘* Hear you, Ulysses, we would talk with you. 


ULYSSEs. 
Well, on then, as you come like friends to a friend. 





(1) Rabelais gives an admirable version of this line (Book iv. ch. 65) ; * Veritable- 
ment, il est escript par vostre beau Euripides, et le dict Silenus, beuveur memorable ; 
Furieux est, de bon sens ne jouist, 
Quiconques boyt et ne s’en resjouist.”’ 
(2) Or if we retain the reading od cvvjcopat instead of admitting this of od« wijaopat 
“ Shall I not worship such a drink,” &c., 


for we are told to take evveiy here in the sense of mpooxvyeiy, or I should render it 
simply, 
“Shall I not kiss a drink like this?” 
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CHoRUvs. 
Ye have taken Troy, and laid your hands on Helen ? 


ULYSSES. 
And utterly destroyed the race of Priam.' 


CHorvs. 
Well, when ye had got the girl then, did ye not 
All of you take your sport with her in turn, 
Seeing she delights in marrying many men ? 
The wanton wretch!” &c. 


After this discussion of Helen by the satyrs, Silenus returns with 
his plunder; his speech begins (v. 188) ‘See, here are sheep,’’ etc. 
Shelley, following the older editions, puts into his mouth all this last 
answer of the Chorus to Ulysses, with its exquisite satyric moralizing 
on feminine levity. At the entrance of the Cyclops there is some 
misconstruction :— 


‘¢ SILENUS. 
What ho! assistance, comrades, haste, assistance ! 


CYCLOPs. 
What is this tumult ?” 
The line given to Silenus belongs to the Cyclops as he bursts in 
upon the stage, and might rather be rendered :— 


‘¢ Hold hard, let’s see here, lend a hand: what’s this ? 
What sloth ? what rioting ?” 


At verse 220 there is another break ; Silenus has said, “Anything 


2 


you like, only don’t drink me up; 
monster as Caliban, replies :— 


and the Cyclops, as delicate a 


‘* By no means, for you’d be the death of me 
Then, tumbling in my belly, with your tricks.” 
At verse 345, read, to fill up the gap at the end of the Cyclops’ 
speech :— 


“* So creep in quick, to stand about the shrine 
O’ the god o’ the caye and feast me fairly full.” 


The god of the cave is explained to be, as above, 


“© Myself 
And this great belly, first of deities.” 


Half a line is missed at v. 381 :-— 


‘* Unhappy man! 
How was it with you, then, faring like this?” 


The next break is at v. 439; if the verses here omitted be spurious 
there is no need to retain the asterisks. Anyhow they can only be 
given thus trimmed for translation and curtailed into decency; the 

(1) These two lines are in Shelley’s text. 

VOL. V. N.S. QQ 
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satyrs, though perforce living virtuously in a state of servitude, retain 
their natural amativeness. Read :— 
‘*« And leave for ever 
The impious Cyclops: for this long time now 
Our poor dear flesh has lived a widower’s life 
Toward women, as we can’t give him the slip.” 

At v. 585 there is a point of interrogation missed, and the dialogue 
has not all its original briskness and ease of motion. Here the 
Cyclops—now, in Trinculo’s phrase, “‘a howling monster; a drunken 
monster ’’—shows his affection for Silenus, as Caliban in the like 
case shows his adoration of Stephano. The parallel would be closer 
if Caliban had met Falstaff, but the humour of the two scenes is 
much alike. It must be remembered that “the poor monster ’s in 
drink; an abominable monster!” Read :— 

‘* No, Pll no kissing; Ict the Graces tempt me ; 
I can do well enough with Ganymede here, 
Gloriously, by the Graces! where are women 
Worth such sweet youths as this now ?! 


SILENUS. 
Polypheme, 

Am J Jove’s Ganymede, then ? 

CyYcLors. 
Yes, by Jove! 

And thus I snatch you off from Dardanus. 
SILENUS. 

I’m done for, boys, I’m come to fearful grief. 
CHoRvs. 

What! wrangle and flout your loyer when he’s drunk ? 
SILENUS. 


Alack ! I’m like to find it bitter drink.” 


I know that he who ventures to touch the text of Shelley should 
keep always before his eyes the fate of Uzza, and the curse denounced 
on him who adds to or takes from the sacred writings so much as a 
word ; if I too have laid a presumptuous hand upon the ark, tampered 
rashly with the inspired canon of scripture, I can only put forward 
the plea found in that former case unavailing, that I meant but to 
prop the shaken vessel, to clear the blotted records, which contain 
the divine treasure: putting my trust in judges of more than Jewish 
or godlike tolerance. Were it for me to pass sentence, I would say 
of the very rashest of possible commentators that his errors, though 
they were many, should be forgiven, if he loved much. While 
revising the version of the “ Cyclops” I have felt again, and more 
keenly, the old delight of wonder at its matchless grace of un- 
approachable beauty, its strength, ease, delicate simplicity and 


(1) ‘A most ridiculous monster! to make a wonder of a poor drunkard.” 
(Tempest, ii. 2.) 


But poor old Silenus is now as sober or semi-sober as Trinculo. 
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sufficiency ; the birthmark and native quality of all Shelley’s transla- 
tions. I have retouched nothing but one or two confused lines; for 
who can hope, even though there be here and there a slip in the 
rendering, to supply anything as good in place of a cancelled verse of 
his? What I have ventured to retranslate in full, I never designed 
to supplant the text, but merely to elucidate. These small and slow 
labours of verbal criticism are the best returns we can make, the best 
tribute we can pay to a great man’s work; and no man need think 
that a waste of his time, which so often employed the hours and the 
minds of Milton and of Landor. It is easier to dilate at length on 
the excellence of a man’s genius than to sift and test it by proof of 
syllable and letter, that so the next student may at least find a clear 
and certain text to study, without the trouble of deciphering a faded 
palimpsest or refitting a broken puzzle. And we have especial 
need of accuracy and fullness of text when the text is Shelley’s. His 
mark is burnt in more deeply and more durably upon men’s minds 
than that of any among the great poets of his day. Of these, Coleridge 
and Keats set no such mark on the spirit of their readers;' they left 
simple and perfect examples of work absolutely faultless, visibly un- 
surpassable, self-resumed and self-content. Byron was first to stamp 
with his signet the thought and feeling of one kind of men; then 
Wordsworth in turn set his mark on a different kind. But the one 
for want of depth and sense and harmony, the other for want of 
heat and eyesight and lifeblood, and both for want of a truer force 
and a truer breadth of spirit, failed to impress upon all time any such 
abiding sign of their passage and their power, any such inevitable 
and ineffaceable mark to bear witness of their work, as Dante or 
Milton, Goethe or Shelley, each in his special fashion. 

It is no bad way of testing an opinion held vaguely but sincerely to 
take it up and rub it, as it were, against the opinion of some one else, 
who is clearly worth agreeing with or disagreeing. Mr. Arnold, with 
whose clear and critical spirit it is always good to come in contact, as 
disciple or as dissenter, has twice spoken of Shelley, each time, as I 
think, putting forth a brilliant error, shot through and spotted with 
glimpses of truth. Byron and Shelley, he says, “ two members of the 
aristocratic class,” alone in their day, strove “to apply the modern 
spirit” to English literature. ‘ Aristocracies are, as such, naturally 
impenetrable by ideas; but their individual members have a high 
courage and a. turn for breaking bounds; and a man of genius, 
who is the born child of the idea, happening to be born in the 
aristocratic ranks, chafes against the obstacles which prevent 


(1) Coleridge’s personal influence as preacher or professor of ghostly dialectics and 
marshlight theosophy (brighter indeed than the bedroom rushlights about it, but no star 
or sun) was a thing distinct from his doings as a poet. There was no more direct work 
done by. his mere verse than by the mere verse of Keats, 


QaQ2 
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him from freely developing it.” To the truth of this he might 
have cited a third witness; for of the English poets then living, 
three only were children of the social or political idea, strong 
enough to breathe and work in the air of revolution, to wrestle 
with change and hold fast the new liberty, to believe at all in the 
godhead of people or peoples, in the absolute right and want of the 
world, equality of justice, of work and truth and life; and these 
three came all out of the same rank, were all born into one social sect, 
men of historic blood and name, having nothing to ask of revolu- 
tion, nothing (as the phrase is now) to gain by freedom, but leave to 
love and serve the light for the light’s sake. Landor, who died last, 
was eldest, and Shelley, who died first, was youngest of the three. 
Each stood alike apart from the rest, far unlike as each was to the 
other two; not, like Coleridge, blind to the things of the time, nor, 
like Keats, alien to all things but art; and leaving to Southey or 
Wordsworth the official laurels and loyalties of courtly content and 
satisfied compliance. Out of their rank the Georges could raise no 
recruits to beat the drum of prose or blow the bagpipes of verse in any 
royal and constitutional procession towards nuptial or funereal goal.’ 
So far we must go with Mr. Arnold; but I cannot follow him 
when he adds that Byron and Shelley failed in their attempt; that 
the best “literary creation ” of their time, work “ far more solid and 
complete than theirs,” was due to men in whom the new spirit was 
dead or was unborn; that, therefore, “their names will be greater 
than their writings.” First, I protest against the bracketing of the 
two names. With all reserve of reverence for the noble genius and 
memory of Byron, I can no more accept him as a poet equal or even 
akin to Shelley on any side but one, than I could imagine Shelley 
endowed with the various, fearless, keen-eyed, and triumphant 
energy which makes the greatest of Byron’s works so great. With 
all his glory of ardour and vigour and humour, Byron was a singer 
who could not sing ; Shelley outsang all poets on record but some 
two or three throughout all time; his depths and heights of inner 
and outer music are as divine as nature’s, and not sooner exhaustible. 
Ife was alone the perfect singing-god; his thoughts, words, deeds, 
all sang together. This between two singing-men is a distinction of 
some significance; and must be, until the inarticulate poets and 
(1) The one kindly attempt of Landor to fill Southey’s place for him when disabled 
could scarcely have proved acceptable to his friend's official employers. 
“ But since thou liest sick at heart 

And worn with years, some little part 

Of thy hard office let me try, 

Tho’ inexpert was always I 


To toss the litter of Westphalian swine 
From under human to above divine.’’—(Works, vol. ii. p. 654.) 


“Call you that backing of your friends’”—when they happen to be laureates ? 
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their articulate outriders have put down singing-men altogether 
as unrealities, inexpedient if not afflictive in the commonwealth of 
M. Proudhon and Mr. Carlyle. Till the dawn of that “ most desired 
hour, more loved and lovely than all its sisters,” these unblessed 
generations will continue to note the difference, and take some 
account of it. Again, though in some sense a “child of the idea,” 
Byron is but a foundling or bastard child; Shelley is born heir, and 
has it by birthright ; to Byron it is a charitable nurse, to Shelley a 
natural mother. All the more praise, it may be said, to Byron for 
having seen so muchas he did and served so loyally. Be it so then; 
but let not his imperfect and intermittent service, noble and help- 
ful now, and now alloyed with baser temper or broken short through 
sloth or spite or habit, be set beside the flawless work and perfect 
service of Shelley. His whole heart and mind, his whole soul and 
strength, Byron could not give to the idea at all; neither to art, nor 
freedom, nor any faith whatever. His life’s work therefore falls as 
short of the standard of Shelley’s as of Goethe’s work. To compare 
“Cain” with “Prometheus,” the “Prophecy of Dante” with the “Ode 
to Naples,” is to compare “ Manfred” with “ Faust.” Shelley was 
born a son and soldier of light, an archangel winged and weaponed 
for angels’ work. Byron, with a noble admixture of brighter and 
purer blood, had in him a cross of the true Philistine breed. 

There is no other word than this yet devised which will carry the 
exact weight of meaning wanted. The use of it is however, it seems, 
offensive to certain persons; one writer, commenting on a former 
paper of mine published in this Review, has actually signed his name 
to an article in which he asserts that Mr. Matthew Arnold and I 
after him use or abuse it as a reproachful synonym for the name of 
Christian. Anonymous fiction of this kind no man will notice who 
respects the truth or himself; but some exposition of the meaning of 
words may be permissible and serviceable for the correction of an 
error or the exposure of a falsehood. It is not the correction of an 
error that is for the minute my task. This writer, whose article 
was signed with the name of Peter Bayne, undertakes the defence of 
his gods in heaven above and on earth beneath against Mr. Arnold 
and myself with engines and artillery of a somewhat shaky and 
explosive kind. For myself, it appears that I, “who am refined” 
(teste Bayne) “in my language, and have quite the manners of a 
gentleman” (this, I fear, is the scathing expression of a pungent 
irony), have denounced the whole race of “Christians” at one 
fell swoop as “noisome Philistines ;” exceeding Mr. Arnold by 
the addition of an epithet. I am not concerned to dispute the 
degrees of gentility with a falsifier of the sense of words, to ques- 
tion the breeding or pass sentence on the manners of a public 
and self-exposed libeller. I would only remark that when the 
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reader is led or driven off the bare highway of truth it is but 
fair to afford him some morsel of slander so spiced and sauced that 
it may perhaps slip glibly down some one’s gullet without sticking, 
some palatable and digestible condiment of calumny, some pleasanter 
pasture, at least, than a twice-cooked and twice-chewed mess of thistles: 
for it cannot be certain that he will by some divine inborn instinct 
prefer that diet to any other. Mr. Bayne’s calumnies are somewhat 
dry, a little flat and hard; Crabtree, in this revival of Sheridan’s 
play, moves clumsily in the coarse livery of slander in undress, 
without the brocade and perfume of Backbite, the genial grace of 
Mrs. Candour, or the sinewy and flexible facility of Snake. His 
crude fiction wants breadth, delicacy, sureness of touch; Tartuffe 
would scarcely have taken him on trial as a fellow-servant with 
Laurent. In one point he is liker another once famous figure in the 
drama. The valet in Farquhar’s comedy knew when people were 
talking of him, “they laughed so consumedly.” Mr. Peter Bayne 
has sounded a baser string of humility than the valet. When he 
does but scent or suspect anywhere a contemptuous allusion, he knows 
“they must be talking,” not of him, but of the gods of his worship. 
Scrub knew his own place; but Mr. Bayne knows the place of his gods; 
and indeed, if we judge of a deity by his worshippers, he may be 
right in thinking that what he adores must be naturally liable to 
men’s contempt. He remarks, with cruelly satirical reference to my 
alleged heresies and audacities in the choice of guides and teachers 
not chosen to his mind, that my “years and achievements make 
it fitting ”’ for me “ to point the finger of scorn at”’ figures enthroned 
in the pantheon of his moral mythology. What may be the years 
and what the achievements of Mr. Peter Bayne I know not; but I 
do know that the years of Nestor and the achievements of Napoleon 
would not suffice to extenuate fatuity on the one hand and false 
witness on the other. 

A slandered man may, if he please, claim leave to take (though he 
may not care to make) occasion in passing to set a mark on the calum- 
niator ; but he will hardly care to take into his hands the hangman’s 
office of applying the iron or the lash. Ihave done, and return without 
apology from mean to higher matters. Of the relation between Shelley 
and Byron I have here no more to say; but before ending these 
notes I find yet another point or so to touch upon. Perhaps to 
every student of any one among the greater pocts there seems to be 
something in his work not yet recognised by other students, some 
secret power or beauty reserved for his research. I do not think 
that justice has yet been done to Shelley as to some among his peers, 
in all details and from every side. Mr. Arnold, in my view, mis- 
conceives and misjudges him not less when set against Keats than 
when bracketed with Byron. Keats has indeed a divine magic of 
anguage applied to nature; here he is unapproachable; this is his 
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throne, and he may bid all kings of song come bow to it. But his 
ground is not Shelley’s ground ; they do not run in the same race at 
all. The “Ode to Autumn,” among other such poems of Keats, 
renders nature as no man but Keats ever could. Such poems as the 
“Lines written among the Euganean Hills” cannot compete with 
it. But do they compete with it? The poem of Keats, Mr. Arnold 
says, “renders Nature ;” the poem of Shelley “ tries to render her.” 
It is this that I deny. What Shelley tries to do he does; and he 
does not try to do the same thing as Keats. The comparison is as 
empty and profitless as one between the sonnets of Shakespeare and 
the sonnets of Milton. Shelley never in his life wrote a poem of 
that exquisite contraction and completeness, within that round and 
perfect limit. This poem of the Euganean Hills is no piece of 
" spiritual sculpture or painting after the life of natural things. I do 
not pretend to assign it a higher or a lower place; I say simply that 
its place is not the same. It is a rhapsody of thought and feeling 
coloured by contact with nature, but not born of the contact; and 
such as it is all Shelley’s work is, even when most vague and vast in 
its elemental scope of labour and of aim. A soul as great as the 
world lays hold on the things of the world; on all life of plants, and 
beasts, and men; on all likeness of time, and death, and good 
things and evil. THis aim is rather to render the effect of a thing 
than a thing itself; the soul and spirit of life rather than the living 
form, the growth rather than the thing grown. And herein he 
too is unapproachable. 

Other and lesser critics than Mr. Arnold have taxed Shelley with 
a want of dramatic power upon the characters and passions of men. 
While writing these notes I have come across the way of such 
an one, who bids us notice how superior in truth and subtlety is 
Mr. Browning’s study of Guido Franceschini to Shelley’s of Count 
Cenci. Here again a comparison is patched up between two things 
utterly unamenable to the same rule. The wonderful figure so 
cunningly drawn and coloured by Mr. Browning is a model of 
intense and punctilious realism.' Every nerve of the mind 
is touched by the patient scalpel, every vein and joint of the subtle 
and intricate spirit divided and laid bare. A close and dumb soul 
compelled into speech by mere struggle and stress of things labours 
in literal translation and accurate agony at the lips of Guido. This 
scientific veracity which unbuilds and rebuilds the whole structure 
of spirit, thought by thought and touch by touch, till the final 
splendour of solution is achieved, and the consummate labour made 


(1) The word realism has a higher and a baser sense ; there is the grand spiritual 
realism of Balzac or Browning, as well as the crude and facile realism, or vulgarism 
rather, of writers wanting alike in spirit and in form. It is so often used as a term of 
reproach on one side, on the other as a boastful watchword, that when taken as a simple 
term of definition it may perhaps he misconstrued. 
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perfect from key-stone to coping-stone, is so triumphant a thing that 
on its own ground it can be matched by no poet; to match it we 
must look back to Balzac. Shelley worked by other rules to another 
end: with the sculptor’s touch rather than the anatomist’s. But his 
figure of Cenci is not the less accurate for its breadth of handling. 
We might as well consign Manon Lescaut to a place below Emma 
Bovary, because Prévost wrought out his immortal study with 
broader lines and fewer colours than Flaubert. A figure may 
be ideal and yet accurate, realistic and yet untrue, as a fact 
not thoroughly fathomed may be in effect a falsehood. There is 
a far stronger cross of the ideal in the realism of Aischylus or 
Shakespeare than runs through the work of the great modern 
realists. What was the latent breadth or depth of Shelley’s dramatic 
genius we cannot say, as he had not time himself to know. It is © 
incomplete in the “Cenci;” for example, in the figure of Orsino the 
lines are not cut sharp and deep enough; he is drawn too easily and 
lightly ; the picture looks thin and shadowy beside the vivid image 
we get from the old report of the Cenci trial. That sketch of 
Monsignor Guerra, the tall delicate young priest, with long curls 
and courtly graces, playing on crime as on a lute with fine fingers 
used to music-making, might have been thrown out in keen relief 
against the great figure of Cenci; a Caponsacchi turned ignoble 
instead of noble, and as well worth drawing had the hand been there 
to draw. As it is, he plays but a poor part, borne up only by the 
sweet strength of Shelley’s verse. But is Cenci himself the mere and 
monstrous embodiment of evil made flesh, the irrational and soulless 
mask of lust and cruelty, that critics have called him? Is he in 
effect as inanimate and unreal as Guido is real and alive? To me, 
putting aside the difference of handling between the schools of which 
Shakespeare and Balzac are respectively the heads, the one seems as 
true as the other. Cenci, as we see him, is the full-blown flower, 
the accomplished result of a life absolute in its luck, in power and 
success and energetic enjoyment. His energy is insatiable of 
emotions, and has few left to make trial of; the conscience of this 
sharpens and exasperates the temper of his will. Something within 
him, born as much of the spirit as the flesh, is ravenous and restless 
as fire. To feel his power by dint of hard use isa need of his nature ; 
“this soul, which is a scourge,’ must needs smite to know itself alive 
and taste its strength: too strong for satiety or collapse, while life 
endures his nature must bite and burn as surely as steel must 
or flame. What he is, good fortune has made him—“ Strength, 
health, and pride, and lust, and length of days.” What Guido 
Franceschini is, he has been made by ill fortune. Fed with good 
things from his birth, the evil nature in him might have swollen 
into the likeness of Cenci’s; as Cenci, crossed and cramped at every 
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turn of life, with starved energies and shrivelled lusts, might have 
shrunk into the shape of Guido, a pained and thwarted spirit of 
self-suffering evil. The one, though drawn with less detail of growth 
from seed to fruit, is surely not less conceivable than the other; but 
Cenci’s is the stronger spirit, the more solid and rounded nature: he 
was not one to struggle or fail. Shelley has made his ruling appetite 
the lust of strength, of self-conscious and spiritual power: he has 
not added the fleshly lust of pain and subtle animal relish of the 
pungent infliction, which was doubtless interfused with Cenci’s 
sensuous cruelty. But the august and horrible figure is painted as 
naturally as nobly; his rage and his religion, the loathing that 
underlies his lust, and the lust that inflames his loathing; his hungry 
abhorrence of his daughter’s beauty of body and soul—(“ Beast 
that thou art!’’)—his faith in God and fury against good, his 
splendid exaltation of spirit into a passionate and winged rapture 
of ardent hatred or of fiery joy, consummate in that last outbreak 
as of all the fumes and flames of hell at once, are no more alien from 
nature or each other than Guido’s subtle crossings and windings of 
soul through backstairs and byways of brute craft and baser pride, of 
barren anger and greed and pain. -This is evidence enough that if 
Shelley had lived the “ Cenci” would not now be the one great play 
written in the great manner of Shakespeare’s men that our literature 
has seen since the time of these. The proof of power is here as sure 
and as clear as in Shelley’s lyric work ; he has shown himself, what 
the dramatist must needs be, as able to face the light of hell as of 
heaven, to handle the fires of evil as to brighten the beauties of 
things. This latter work indeed he preferred, and wrought at it 
with all the grace and force of thought and word which give to all 
his lyrics the light of a divine life; but his tragic truth and excel- 
lence are as certain and absolute as the sweetness and the glory of 
his songs. The mark of his hand, the trick of his voice, we can 
always recognise in their clear character and individual charm ; but 
the range is various from the starry and heavenly heights to the 
tender and flowering fields of the world wherein he is god and lord: 
with here such a flower to gather as the spinners’ song of Beatrice, 
and here such a heaven to ascend as the Prologue to Hellas, which 
the zealous love of Mr. Garnett for Shelley has opened for us to enter 
und possess for ever; where the pleadings of Christ and Satan 
ulternate as the rising and setting of stars in the abyss of luminous 
sound and sonorous light. We have now but to await the final gift 
of a perfect and critical edition of the whole works, the supreme 
tribute of love and worship yet owing to the master singer of our 
modern race and age; to the poet beloved above all other poets, 
being beyond all other poets—in one word, and the only proper word 
—divine. A. C. SwinBurne. 








THE PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


Tue present is an unusually opportune moment for reviewing the 
Pacific Railroad schemes of our transatlantic cousins. The fore- 
most of these great projects is fast approaching completion, the 
lessons which the first winter’s operations have taught have just 
been made known to us, and the question of subsidising other enter- 
prises of a similar kind has been of late one of the chief subjects of 
discussion both at Washington and throughout the States. 

If we were to start from the very commencement of the project 
and trace its gradual development, we should glance in succession 
over all the great events which have crowded so thickly upon each 
other during the last twenty years of North American history ; all 
influenced it in one way or another, some retarding and others 
hastening it towards maturity. At the close of the Mexican war in 
1848 the people of the United States found themselves possessed of 
the whole country lying between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
Ocean. California, New Mexico (now New Mexico and Arizona), 
and Texas were then united under the one flag, and not long after 
this event the Pacific Railroad question became a pet subject for 
speculation amongst the most advanced promoters of railway enter- 
prises. 

One year only after the conclusion of the Mexican war, came the 
ery of gold, which sent thousands of miners from every quarter of 
the globe by every route to California and the Pacific coast. Whilst 
the greater number went by sea, around the Cape and across 
Panama, thousands boldly set out from the eastern States by land 
into the unknown regions of the far West, and crossed the continent 
by different routes on different parallels of latitude. Under the 
stimulus of this fresh necessity for a trans-continental highway, 
the Pacific Railroad enterprise could no longer be kept out of 
Congress, and early in the decade of 1850 received the cordial 
support of both branches of the legislature. By an Act passed 
in March 1853, the War Department was entrusted with the task 
of making such explorations and surveys as it might deem advisable 
in order to ascertain the most practicable and economical route for a 
railroad from the Mississippi river to the Pacific Ocean, and the 
necessary appropriations were duly granted. The Secretary of War 
at that time was none other than Mr. Jefferson Davis, and the results 
of the explorations made under his direction between 1854 and 1857 
are comprised in the eleven bulky volumes of Pacific Railroad Reports, 
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which are so well known to botanists, naturalists, and geologists, as 
well as geographers and engineers. 

Two-thirds of the territory of the United States lies to the west 
of the Mississippi, and crouched along the centre of this vast tract, 
barring off, as was supposed, the westward wave of population, 
stretch the Rocky Mountains—that great grisly bear over whose 
body it was thought impossible to step. But these Pacific surveys 
threw great light upon the anatomy of the grisly bear. They proved 
that his back was very broad, that the slope up his sides was very 
gradual, that his spine did not extrude unpleasantly in the centre, 
but lay, on the contrary, rather sunk between the two rows of 
muscles or mountains on either side. They found depressions along 
the spine, such as the north, middle, south, and St. Louis parks, 
shut in on each side by the rows of muscles which made the animal 
so formidable. They showed, moreover, that although he had a 
hump on his back (the centre of Colorado), from which his muscular 
frame sloped down on all sides, yet that this was flat also, and could 
be surmounted, if necessary, even by a railroad; that his body 
ended about the thirty-fifth parallel, only leaving an insignificant 
tail in the way south of that line; ; and also that hie broad shadiens 
(the Laramie Plains), although 7,000 feet in height, were so smooth 
and rounded off that they almost invited the path-finder to choose 
this place for crossing in preference to any other. 

The chief routes examined and reported upon were the follow- 
ing :— 

Ist. Between the forty-sixth and forty-eighth parallels, to unite 
Lake Superior and the head of navigation on the Mississippi 
with Puget Sound and the Columbia river. This has developed 
into the North Pacific Railroad route. 

2nd. Between the forty-first and forty-second parallels, to unite 
the Missouri river at Council Bluffs (Omaha) with the harbour of 
San Francisco. This has developed into the Union Pacific Railroad. 

3rd. Between the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth parallels from 
Westport (Kansas City) at the great bend of the Missouri, due west 
across the continent. This was an attempt to run an “air-line’’ 
straight over the hump on the bear’s back through the centre of 
Colorado, and thence in a direct line to San Francisco. The muscles 
on the eastern side were found to present no insurmountable 
obstacles, and one of the depressions (the St. Louis Park) along the 
spine was easily crossed ; but the muscles on the other side, and the 
furrows or gorges between the ribs, made this route quite imprac- 
ticable. 

4th. Near the thirty-fifth parallel, from Fort Smith on the Arkan- 
sas river to the harbour of San Pedro (Los Angelos) on the Pacific 
coast. This route, with the important modification of changing 
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the starting-point to Kansas City on the Missouri, and the Pacific 
terminus to San Francisco, is the one proposed by the Kansas Pacific, 
and stands in the same relation to St. Louis that the Omaha line 
does to Chicago. 

5th. Near the thirty-second parallel, uniting Preston on the Red 
River, in eastern Texas, with the Pacific at San Diego, San Pedro, 
or San Francisco. 

When all these surveys had been completed and Mr. Davis had 
carefully weighed and examined the results, this last route was the 
one to which he gave the preference, strongly urging its adoption 
by Congress. It was said with perfect truth that if the Atlantic 
und Pacific oceans were to rise to the height of 4,000 feet, they would 
meet about the thirty-second parallel of latitude over the vast 
plateau south of the Rocky Mountains, the Madre plateau, while 
the greater part of the continent to the northward, as well as the 
lofty plateaux of Mexico to the south, would form two huge islands 
separated by this strait. Although the surveys across other sections 
of the continent had almost swept away the conventional idea of the 
Alpine grandeur of the Rocky Mountains, yet they were too rapidly 
conducted, and the task was too great to remove minor obstacles, 
which swelled the estimates of the cost of a trans-continental railway 
to sums which made such an undertaking appear all but hopeless. 
The level route by the thirty-second parallel shone out in striking 
economic contrast to all the rest, and the result was that 10,000,000 
dollars were immediately given to Mexico in payment for shift- 
ing her boundary line a little further south to make way for the 
railway. 

Between 1853 and 1860, the political horizon was gradually 
assuming a lowering aspect. The storm was gathering which 
ultimately revolutionised the Pacific Railway question, as it did 
almost every other great question throughout the States. Whilst 
southern influence appeared to be, as usual, carrying everything 
before it at Washington, and the truce brought about by the 
Missouri compromise was being respected in the east, the vital 
questions of slavery, State rights, and the rest, were being solved in 
the far West, throughout “bleeding ” Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and the surrounding territories, with a freedom and rough rapidity 
natural to the condition of the inhabitants. The climatic influences 
were adverse to slavery, and weighed heavily on the side of those 
emigrants who poured in from the Free States with an ever-increas- 
ing majority, bringing with them political emotions verging on 
fanaticism and a fixed determination to uphold the laws of equal 
justice to all men at any sacrifice. The pro-slavery platform was 
defeated in the west, war followed as a direct consequence, and 
the almost matured project of constructing a southern Pacific 
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Railroad by the thirty-second parallel fell through as a matter of 
course. 

The Pacific Railway question soon took another form. Statesmen 
whisperingly asked each other, What if the Pacific States were to 
waver in their loyalty to the Union? Their isolated position was 
for the first time keenly felt, and thus the necessity of binding 
California closely to the north by iron ways laid across the con- 
tinent, became the highest card held by those who made it their 
business to agitate for a Pacific Railroad. Again the question came 
prominently before Congress; but, before watching out the result 
of this political contest at Washington in 1862, we must glance for 
a moment at the hands of the players. 

California held some great cards. The production of gold had 
been enormous ; agriculture had developed into an interest rivalling 
that of mining; cereals were raised in quantities far exceeding the 
local demand ; Southern California had added grape culture to stock- 
raising and was striving to export wine, as well as hides and tallow ; 
trade had sprung up with Oregon, the Sandwich Islands, and, most 
important of all, with China; quicksilver was almost flowing from 
the mines of Almaden, and the strong desire felt by the Californians 
for a Pacific Railroad was brought to a climax by the discovery that 
a practicable route across the snow-clad Sierra did exist through 
Donner Pass, midway between San Francisco and Virginia City. 
Some of the richest merchants pledged their entire fortunes to the 
scheme, the State legislature liberally gave its sanction and aid, and 
now Congress was appealed to for a fitting subsidy. Nevada had 
one high trump card to play in support of California. The Com- 
stock lode had been discovered, and the wealth of silver which poured 
from it had already raised that Territory into the council of the 
States. 

Chicago and the north-west, backed by New York; St. Louis and 
the middle States, supported by Philadelphia, carried with them to Con- 
gress most powerful and antagonistic influences. The railways of the 
eastern States, and their prolongations westward, may be said to form 
two separate railway systems, the one having Chicago, in the north- 
west, as its western terminus; the other St. Louis, the most central 
point in the Mississippi valley. The capitalists of both these cities, 
fully alive to the importance of directing the Pacific trade through 
their own centres, came forward eager for the contest which would 
bring so much triumph and profit to the winning side. The men of 
Chicago urged they had already projected three lines across the state 
of Iowa to meet at Council Bluffs (Omaha), where they were bridging 
the muddy Missouri; that from this point tu the Rocky Mountains 
nature herself had graded a line for them up to the very summit of 
the continental watershed; that here only a few hills had to be 
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crossed, that another 500 miles would take them to the great Mormon 
settlement at Salt Lake; and their Californian friends would assure 
them that the Sierra Nevada might be crossed at the back of Virginia 
City, and San Francisco reached, without any insurmountable diffi- 
culty. 

St. Louis, on the other hand, pleaded that she had passed from 
words to deeds; that lines westward had not only been projected but 
built; that the Missouri Pacific Railroad, commenced in 1857 with 
aid from the State, already ran straight as an arrow westward across 
Missouri to Kansas City; and that, lastly, as Kansas, not Nebraska, 
was the “mediterranean”? State, and St. Louis more central than 
Chicago, Kansas City, and not Council Bluffs, should be the starting 
point for the grand route westward. Money was spent like water in 
the contest. I remember seeing it stated in an American journal 
that one company alone “employed the element of influence ” to the 
extent of three millions of dollars. The civil war was hotly raging 
on all sides, and the whole nation was in a ferment. Five hundred 
thousand pounds sterling were leaving the treasury daily, to meet the 
current expenses of the Northern armies. Even Washington was 
threatened, but for all that the Pacific Railroad Bill was carried 
triumphantly. Grants of land and a large subsidy, increasing in 
amount as the line advanced westward, were granted ; but no definite 
conclusion was arrived at as to the eastern starting point of the route. 
The great precedent however was established—that Government aid 
to the extent of about half the total amount necessary would be 
provided out of the national treasury to assist a Pacific Railway 
enterprise. Bills succeeded each other in rapid succession, and 
party contests raged hotly every session, until finally the following 
programme was definitely adopted, and the undertaking was actually 
commenced. 

The main line was to extend from Omaha, on the Missouri river, 
to Sacramento, in California, 1721 miles. Saint Louis was to be pro- 
vided for by a subsidised branch line, to connect with the main line 
on or about the hundredth meridian of longitude, east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Three companies were to prosecute these works, and to 
stand on an equal footing as regards land grants, loans, mortgages, 
and the rest. First, the Union Pacific Railway Company constructing 
the line westward from Omaha. Second, the Central Pacific Railway 
of California proceeding eastward from Sacramento. These com- 
panies were to make their roads as quickly as possible from either 
end, and to meet at an intermediate point, not fixed; thus it was to 
the advantage of each to lay as much track as possible, for the amount 
of Government subsidy, as well as the share of influence in the 
management, depended upon the proportion of line laid. Third, the 
Union Pacific Railway Company, Eastern Division, obtained the 
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Government subsidy for a distance of 400 miles west of Kansas City. 
Thus it is evident that Chicago had gained the day. If the civil war 
had not intervened, I think it more than probable that, although 1869 
might not have seen the locomotive plying between New York and 
the Pacific, we should never have seen the iron road laid across the 
Black Hills. Chicago would have built the branch line, and the main 
trunk would have been laid farther south, below the barrier of winter 
snows ; it would have passed round the Rocky Mountains, not over 
them, across productive valleys, instead of through worthless deserts, 
and along the rich central trough of California, instead of climbing 
an Alpine pass more than 7,000 feet above the Pacific. 

The chief clauses of the Government grant are these :— 

Congress confers upon the three companies mentioned the right of 
way through all its territories, an absolute grant of 12,800 acres per 
mile of the public lands through which the roads run; ‘.c., alternate 
sections of one by twenty miles on each side of the line; the right to use 
the coal, iron, timber, &c., thereon; and authorises a special issue of 
United States Bonds, bearing 6 per cent. interest, proportionate in 
amount to the length and difficulty of the lines, to be delivered to the 
companies as the works progress, and as short sections of the road 
(usually twenty-mile sections) are passed as being satisfactorily com- 
pleted by the Government inspectors. 

The time of maturity for these bonds is placed at thirty years after 
date of issue. They are made subordinate—standing in the position 
of a second mortgage—to the bonds issued by the companies, under 
the following important restrictions, viz—that the railroads and 
telegraph lines be kept in proper repair; that the companies shall 
give Government despatches, munitions of war, &c., the preference 
when required, and shall not charge higher rates for their trans- 
mission than are paid by private parties for like services; that all 
compensation for services rendered to the Government shall be applied 
to the payment of said bonds and interest until the whole amount is 
fully paid ; and that at least 5 per cent. additional of the net earnings 
of the railroads shall also be annually applied to the liquidation of 
the Government bonds as soon as the roads are completed. The 
Californian Company, in consideration of the natural obstacles to be 
surmounted, were allowed to retain during construction one-half of 
the compensation for services rendered to the Government. 

- Mortgages equal in amount to the subsidies were authorised to be 
issued from time to time as first mortgage bonds, bearing the same 
date, time of maturity, and rate of interest, as those loaned by the 
Government. A small amount of capital stock was subscribed in 
each case. Thus the two railway companies constructing the Salt 
Lake line state their construction resources as follows :— 
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Union Pacrric RAILROAD. 
Construction and equipment resources for 1,100 miles of railroad. 


Dollars. 
United States bonds . . . . . . . . . +. 29,828,000 
First __——" bonds ..... . . « « 29,828,000 
Capital .. reer 


Total . . . . 71,899,000 


i have purposely omitted the land grant of 14,080,000 acres, as it is 
not immediately available for income. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC OF CALIFORNIA. 


Construction and equipment resources for 726 miles. 


Dollars. 

Donations (without lien) . . . . . . . « 11,225,000 
Capitalstock . . ..... +... + ~~ 8,000,000 
Net earnings to 1867... . . . . . . « = 1,520,235 
Bonds (State guarantee). . . . . . . . . 38,000,000 
First mortgage bonds ..... . . . « 25,517,000 
United States bonds . . . . . . 2 . « ~~ 28,517,000 

Total . 74,779,235 


14,000,000 dollars of this sum represent the ene of the State 
of California and its wealthy citizens, and are an additional source of 
revenue for which the eastern company has no equivalent. 

These sums are far more than sufficient to carry out the work 
according to the American system, but neither company will either 
require or call up all this capital, for both lay claim to building a greater 
mileage of road than the total length requires. They will probably 
meet this summer about the meridian of Salt Lake, thus giving 726 
miles to the western company and 995 to the eastern. 

The country traversed by the Omaha line.—As disinterested persons 
seldom go into particulars on the subject of Pacific Railroads, the 
unvarnished truth rarely comes before the public; as therefore my 
assertions may differ from those usually received, I wish it to be 
known at outset that I speak from personal knowledge, not report, 
and that being an Englishman without any property in American 
railways, my single desire is to avoid exaggeration, and adhere closely 
to facts. 

The Union Pacific Railroad runs through the Platte valley from 
Omaha to Julesburg (377 miles), and the valley of Lodge Pole Creek, a 
tributary, to the foot of the Black Hills, about 160 miles farther. Of 
these 537 miles only the first 150 are susceptible of cultivation. 
But one-fifth of Nebraska can be cultivated without irrigation, and 
the remainder cannot be irrigated, because the scanty streams which 
traverse it are useless for that purpose. Beyond the limits—between 
long. 98° and 99°—where the rain-fall is insufficient to raise crops, 
good grazing lands extend for about 100 miles, when we gradually 
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enter a region so parched and barren that it can scarcely support a 
meagre covering of stunted grass. Three hundred miles of this arid 
region have to be crossed before the traveller, having imperceptibly 
ascended the slope of the continent to an elevation of 6,500 feet, at 
the foot of the Black Hills range, finds the pasturage improve, from 
its close proximity to the mountains. But as the Black Hills are low 
they do not cause sufficient rain-fall to enable the farmer to settle on 
their eastern slopes. For 500 miles scarcely a tree is to be seen ; the 
river Platte presents to the eye at most seasons of the year a vast 
expanse of sandy bed, often one mile wide, with a few trickling 
streams meandering like silver threads around innumerable sand- 
banks and islands, some few of which are covered with cotton-wood 
trees. These beautiful clumps of foliage are soon left behind, and 
nothing remains to break the monotony of the undulating plains but 
the bluffs or cliffs which mark the edge between the sunken valley 
and the parched plateau beyond. 

In the Black Hills some fine views of timbered country are 
obtained, and the dividing ridge is crossed with ease at an elevation 
of 8,262 feet—no grade being higher than 90 feet per mile, and this 
only for a short distance. The Laramie plains are then crossed ; they 
form for the most part a level upland plateau exceeding in elevation 
7,000 feet; they are covered with good pasturage, particularly along 
the courses of the streams; during the short summer which exists 
here, the ranch-men have found it possible to raise garden vege- 
tables ; but even oats, although they come up well and form capital 
fodder, will not ripen. These plains are bounded on the west by a 
broad undulation or range forming the continental water-parting. 
No engineering difficulties occur here, and the Pacific slope is 
reached without a tunnel or any grades steeper than 75 feet per 
mile, which it is necessary to resort to only for ashort distance: 140 
miles separate the Black Hills from the summit. 

North of the Laramie plains lies the Sweet-water mining district, 
which is now attracting thousands of gold diggers. South of it le 
the gold fields of Colorado, many of which are supplied at the present 
time with nearly all the necessaries of life from Cheyenne—the 
Donner of these northern mining districts. The sterility of these 
regions is not an unmitigated evil to the railroad which crosses 
them, for the miners, whose wants are very great, require all the 
necessaries and such of the luxuries of life as they seek to be carried 
to them by rail. A non-producing population, say, of a thou- 
sand miners, as well on account of their migratory habits as their 
many requirements, is a larger source of revenue to a railroad, 
than six times the population dependent upon agriculture, even if we 
disregard altogether the transportation of ores, an item often of the 
greatest importance. 
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After crossing the continental water-parting through a pass at 
Benton (Bridger’s Pass),—elevation 7,534 feet,—the railroad 
leaves the Rocky Mountains and traverses the Bitter Creek country, 
crosses Green River, the main tributary of the Rio Colorado of the 
West, and reaches the foot of the Wahsatch Mountains. This 
country, 200 miles wide, is fairly represented by Mr. Stansbury, 
who accurately surveyed it, as consisting of ‘‘ Artemisian barrens, 
with some pasturage on the streams.” The water is bitter, sul- 
phurous, or strongly saline; the earth is for the most part bare and 
rugged, showing the wear and tear of ages, as well as the cracks 
and fissures of the more recent water-courses. A more forsaken and 
desolate region I never saw. 

The Wahsatch belt of mountains is 60 miles across, and the 
dividing ridge, which separates the waters of Green River, that 
flows into the Californian Gulf, from the tributaries of Great Salt 
Lake, is crossed within the first 20 miles without any heavy grades, 
at an elevation of 7,567 fect. Nature has herself cut a path through 
the remaining 40 miles of mountain by means of two fine gorges, 
Echo and Weber Canons. Without the intervention of these extra- 
ordinary natural passes, the Wahsatch Mountains would have formed 
an insurmountable barrier to a railroad. The railroad thus reaches 
the shore of Great Salt Lake, 30 miles north of the Mormon city. It 
does not pass through this town, but turns northward around the 
lake, and then, bending westward, leaves the Salt Lake basin and 
enters that of the Humboldt; the summit separating these basins 
being here but 1,360 feet above the lake.’ 

The inland (or great) basin region of North America extends from 
the dividing ridge of the Wahsatch Mountains to the summit of the 
Sierra Nevada, 721 miles by the railroad. It is a vast desert, con- 
siderably larger than France, covered with short volcanic mountain 
ranges; it possesses a fertile soil, but suffers from an insufficient 
rain-fall ; none of its scanty streams enter the sea, but each discharges 
its waters into a little lake, and remains shut up within its own 
independent basin. Rich silver mines are being discovered year by 
year all over the basin region, and the yield from them already 
equals in value that of the gold fields of California. 

From the Truckee river—elevation 5,866 feet—to the summit of 
the Sierra, the distance is 14 miles, and the ascent 1,176 feet, making © 
an average grade of 84 feet per mile. From the summit—elevation 
7,042 feet—to Colfax, on the western side of the range, the distance 
is 51 miles, and the descent 4,594 feet, or an average grade of over 
90 feet per mile. In fact, the Central Pacific Railroad, starting 
from Sacramento, only 56 feet above the level of the sea, reaches the 
summit of a mountain ridge exceeding 7,000 feet in 105 miles. 
Here all the enginecring difficulties of the line centre. Most of the 


(1) Elevation of Great Salt Lake, 4,290 fect. 
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heavy grading averages 95 feet per mile; for three-and-a-half miles 
only is 116 feet, the maximum grade allowed by Congress, resorted 
to. There are thirteen short tunnels, making altogether a length of 
nearly 6,262 feet. The longest is 1,700 feet. It is a very hard strain 
upon two powerful engines to drag ten passenger “‘ cars” with lug- 
gage up so steep an ascent, and the carriage of heavy freight is 
necessarily costly. 

This bold undertaking has been carried out with an amount of 
energy beyond all praise; the road has been built, not by a staff 
formed of scientific engineers,—they might have shrunk from so 
reckless a venture,—but by a few go-ahead merchants of San Fran- 
cisco, who left their counting-houses to become railway contractors. 
All last summer 10,000 Chinamen and about 3,000 teams were 
employed to grade and lay the track across the basin region. During 
the previous winter I saw them transporting long lines of sledges 
laden with iron-rails and ties across the summit to the valleys of the 
Truckee and the Humboldt. When the snow had sufficiently 
thawed to enable them to complete the tunnels, an average of 500 
tons of ties, rails, spikes, bolts, and chairs were carried over the 
Sierra in fifty cars, drawn by ten locomotives, every day, and were 
sent from 300 to 400 miles to the scene of operations. Here two 
miles, and sometimes more, are being laid per day, and each two miles 
require 500 tons of material for their construction. The rails used 
weigh from 56 lbs. to 64 Ibs. per yard. 

For 30 miles across the mountains the snows of winter presented 
an obstacle which at first seemed to be insurmountable, but the 
Californians would not give in. They have covered the line with 
strong wooden sheds over the entire distance in which snows are 
likely to stop the traflic, and had completed 20 miles of roofing on 
the Ist of January this year. It is hard, after so much has been 
done, to be obliged to pronounce this summit railway a mistake. 
Yet there is no question about it. Tad the Sierra Nevada been 
more thoroughly examined before this gigantic enterprise was under- 
taken, Beckworth’s Pass, 30 miles to the north, and only 4,560 feet 
in height, would most certainly have been adopted. So expensive is 
it to carry freight up such steep grades for so great a distance, that 
although the Central Pacific Company at present ignore the Beckworth 
route, they will be obliged ultimately to adopt it, if the freight traffic 
at all equals their expectations. Although the engineering diffi- 
culties upon other points of the Pacific railroad are not great, yet 
the rapidity with which the work has been accomplished is marvel- 
lous. It was not until January, 1866, that the first 40 miles of 
railroad were laid down from Omaha; in January, 1867, 305 miles 
were completed ; and in January, 1868, 540. In the meantime, the 
Californian Company were hard at work tunnelling, and had only 94 
miles open to business on the Ist of January last year. 
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During 1868, 866 miles were added to the railway by the united 
companies, being an average of 23 miles a day, Sunday excluded. 
In the history of railway construction this rapidity has no precedent, 
and when it is remembered that for 1,600 miles wood for ties could 
only be obtained at three points accessible to the road, and that the 


country is mostly an uninhabited desert, the result appears still more 
marvellous. 


The following quotation explains, in the American style, how the 
track is laid :— 


‘*One can see all along the line of the now-completed road the evidences of 
ingenious self-protection and defence which our men learned during the war. 
The same curious huts and underground dwellings, which were a common 
sight along our army lines then, may now be seen burrowed into the sides of 
the hills or built up with ready adaptability in sheltered spots. The whole 
organisation of the force engaged in the construction of the road is, in fact, 
semi-military. The men who go ahead, locating the road, are the advanced 
guard. Following these is the second line, cutting through the gorges, 
grading the road and building bridges. Then comes the main line of the army, 
placing the sleepers, laying the track, spiking down the rails, perfecting the 
alignment, ballasting the rail, and dressing up and completing the road for im- 
mediate use. This army of workers has its base, to continue the figure, at 
Omaha, Chicago, and still further eastward, from whose markets are collected 
the material for constructing the road. Along the line of the completed road 
are construction trains constantly pushing forward ‘to the front’ with sup- 
plies. The company’s grounds and workshops at Omaha are the arsenal, where 
these purchases, amounting now to millions of dollars in value, are collected 
and held ready to be sent forward. The advanced limit of the rail is occupied 
by a train of long box cars, with hammocks swung under them, beds spread 
on top of them, bunks built within them, in which the sturdy, broad- 
shouldered pioneers of the great iron highway sleep at night, and take their 
meals. Close behind this train come loads of ties and rails and spikes, &c., 
which are being thundered off upon the roadside to be ready for the track- 
layers. The road is graded a hundred miles in advance. The ties are laid 
roughly in place, then adjusted, gauged, and levelled. Then the track is laid. 

‘«Track-laying on the Union Pacific is a science, and we, pundits of the far 
East, stood upon that embankment, only about a thousand miles this side of 
sunset, and backed westward before that hurrying corps of sturdy operatives 
with a mingled feeling of amusement, curiosity, and profound respect. On 
they came. A light car, drawn by a single horse, gallops up to the front 
with its load of rails. Two men seize the end of a rail and start forward, the 


rest of the gang taking hold by twos, until it is clear of the car. 
forward at a run. 





They come 
At the word of command the rail is dropped in its place, 
right side up, with care, while the same process goes on at the other side of the 
car. Less than thirty seconds to a rail for each gang, and so four rails go down 
to the minute! Quick work, you say, but the fellows on the U. P. are tremen- 
dously in earnest. The moment the car is empty it is tipped over on the side 
of the track to let the next loaded car pass it, and then it is tipped back again, 
and it is a sight to see it go flying back for another load, propelled by a horse 
at full gallop at the end of sixty or eighty feet of rope, ridden by a young 
Jehu, who drives furiously. Close behind the first gang come the gaugers, 
spikers, and bolters, and a lively time they make of it. It is a grand Anvil 
Chorus that those sturdy sledges are playing across the plains. It is in triple 
time, three strokes to a spike. There are ten spikes to a rail, four hundred 


rails to a mile, eighteen hundred miles to San Francisco. That’s the sum, what 
is the quotient? Twenty-one million times are those sledges to be swung— 
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twenty-one million times are they to come down with their sharp punctuation, 
before the great work of modern America is complete !”’ 


Passing over all other collateral subjects, I must mention that 
an abundance of coal, sufficiently good to be burned by the locomotive, 
has been discovered in several localities near the railroad. None has 
been found between Great Salt Lake and the Pacific coast. 

It has long been the opinion, however, of many railroad men in 
the States, that this great national highway should not have been 
constructed along the forty-first parallel at all, and they have 
anxiously awaited the results of last winter’s experience to prove or 
disprove the truth of their forebodings. The Senate Committee, in 
their report just issued on the Pacific Railways, say that,— 


‘It is an undetermined problem if the Union Pacific Railroad between 
Omaha and Sacramento can be operated, i.e. ‘worked,’ throughout the year. 
Of the elements to solve this question there are, Ist, the known effects of 
drifting snow upon the railway lines of central Illinois, and the hilly districts 
of New England and Pennsylvania; 2nd, the known depths to which snow falls 
and packs in portions of the Rocky Mountain region; 3rd, the extraordinary 
height of the grades, and sharpness of the curves, in the passage of the Sierra 
Nevada.” 


It is comparatively easy to roof the line across a snow-belt of 
30 miles through the Sierra Nevada, where timber is abundant; it 
is impossible to cover 300 miles of rail in the Rocky Mountains, 
where timber is either entirely absent or very scarce. 

The winter before last I could not proceed eastward by the Platte 
route, even from Cheyenne City on the plains, and was obliged to 
proceed southward and strike the Kansas Pacific. The latest accounts 
from America confirm the gravest doubts. Let us glance rapidly at 
the two other projects now before Congress for constructing railways 
across the continent which shall not be subject to the objections 
urged against the Union Pacific line. 

The Kansas Pacific Railroad.—The most advanced of these is the 
railroad from St. Louis, or rather Kansas City ; it now goes under 
the new name of the Kansas Pacific, and has already completed 
more than 400 miles of road, reaching to the borders of Colorado. 
This was to have been the branch line, uniting St. Louis with the 
Union Pacific Railroad about longitude 100°, and received the 
Government subsidy for about the distance now open to traffic; 
but at first it was mismanaged, and did not start into vigorous 
existence until three years ago, when its promoters determined to 
continue the line straight to the westward, to make it the commence- 
ment of an independent route to the Pacific, and to send an army 
of surveyors to solve the problem of a southern route. 

So extensive a surveying expedition was probably never organised. 
The total length of routes accurately chained, levelled, and surveyed 
by instruments, was no less than 4,464 miles, and a considerable 
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distance more was examined, and the various elevations barometrically 
obtained. And these explorations were conducted mostly through a 
country inhabited by hostile Indians. Every party had to be guarded 
whilst at work by a body of cavalry, and every surveyor carried his 
fire-arms by his side, and his surveying instruments in his hands. 
Nor were these precautions unnecessary, for although"the surveyors 
escaped to a man, they had to fight more than once for their lives, 
and many of the escorts were killed on the way. The results of 
these surveys just published are most encouraging, and prove con- 
clusively that a railroad can be made uniting St. Louis with San 
Francisco along the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude, which shall form 
a shorter route between New York harbour and San Francisco than 
that via Salt Lake. Not a tunnel is required through the entire dis- 
tance, and though the ascents and descents are many, the grades are 
never of necessity steep ; obstruction from snow is unknown, and the 
Sierra Nevada, instead of requiring thirteen tunnels and grades 
varying from 95 to 116 feet per mile, is crossed at an elevation of 
4,008 feet, without any ascent steeper than half the latter grades. 
Each line, although they are usually separated by a belt of country 
ranging from two to six-and-a-half degrees in width, passes across 
corresponding river-basins, ranges, and streams,—the basin of the 
Rio Grande del Norte, which does not extend as far north as the Salt 
Lake line, being the only exception. Although space will not allow 
of my describing in detail the 2,000 miles of country through which 
the Southern Railroad is destined to pass, a few remarks upon it 
are necessary for the sake of comparison. 

To commence, then, as before, at the Missouri river, we find 
Eastern Kansas to be most fertile and well-watered, partly timbered, 
partly composed of undulating plains, upon which the cereals and all 
other temperate produce thrive luxuriantly. Large districts are 
underlaid with coal beds of good quality and great thickness. 
Western Kansas, between the 99th meridian and the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, is like Western Nebraska, an arid expanse of 
plains, more or less useful for grazing purposes, but unfit for agri- 
cultural settlements. The valley of the Arkansas, unlike the Platte, 
during its whole extent is well suited for agricultural settlement, 
and will probably be quickly occupied when the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way enters it from the north-east. For fifty miles the railroad is to 
follow a fertile valley (the Purgatoire) and to run parallel to the 
Rocky Mountains until it can pass around the southern extremity, and 
cross the valley of the Rio Grande del Norte. All this region is 
sufficiently well watered to afford magnificent grazing for stock. 
Here and there we meet a few pioneer farmers raising fine crops, 
either by means of irrigation from the streams, or by reservoirs upon the 
plateaux. One farmer has 2,500 acres of land under cultivation by 
the latter process near Fort Union, and had made a large fortune 
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In this region also there is abundance of fine coal, iron ore, precious 
metals, and other minerals. One district alone, the Toas district, in 
New Mexico, has received 3,000 gold miners within the last year. 
The Rio Grande Valley, from its source in the beautiful St. Louis 
Park to El Pass, more than 500 miles, is most fertile with irrigation, 
and will produce almost anything. The Spaniards found this region 
thickly peopled with a semi-civilised race, still remaining, though in 
diminished numbers, who lived in towns, and had covered the low 
country in all directions with a network of irrigating canals branch- 
ing out from the Rio Grande. Here the grape grows to perfection, 
and is made into very good wine. 

West of the Rio Grande, on the thirty-fifth parallel, the physical 
features of the country become very complicated, and the three distinct 
parties of surveyors who examined this section had much difficulty 
in finding a thoroughly satisfactory route across it. Volcanic peaks 
of great altitude, and local ranges which cannot be classed under any 
regular system of mountains, cause in this part of the inland plateau a 
considerable rain-fall, thus giving, as Jefferson Davis pointed out in 
1855, a much larger area of cultivable lands, and a greater frequency 
and extent of forest growth between the Rio Grande and the 
Colorado, than is to be met with in any other latitude. The climate 
of these upland plateaux is superb; it is very invigorating, neither 
too cold in winter nor oppressively hot in summer, and the whole 
country is studded with tempting spots of extreme loveliness. 

All central Arizona abounds in undeveloped mineral wealth—unde- 
veloped because the wild Indians are unsubdued, and the region 
itself is practically inaccessible. The two evils have but one remedy 
—the railroad. The Rio Colorado is often called “The American 
Nile ;” this name, however, is scarcely applicable to it, although 
there is a succession of broad valleys subject to periodical overflow, 
which reach from the end of the Great Canon almost to the end of the 
Californian Gulf. And a large area of the basin region is in such close 
proximity to the river, and of so low an elevation, that much of this 
desert can be converted into a garden by means of irrigating works, 
similar to those now being formed upon the Isthmus of Suez. The 
climate here is hot and sultry, and the productions would be those of 
the Southern States—cotton, rice, sugar, &c. The Great Basin, ox 
desert region, on this parallel is only 200 miles across; it is 700 on. 
the more northern line. 

Having crossed the Sierra Nevada by the broad and almost level 
pass,—Tehachapa,—the great central trough of California is entered, 
and from this point to San Francisco the railroad will pass through 
arable and grazing lands for the entire distance, as well as in close 
proximity to the mining districts, which lie on the western slopes of 
the Sierra Nevada. Millions of acres of land will thus be brought 
within reach of the settler—land, be it remembered, upon which 
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the Californian wheat will be raised, and which is now covered with 
the wild oats of the Pacific slopes. 

The Northern Pacific Railway It is quite impossible to weigh 
the advantages held out by the Northern Pacific route, without 
becoming a convert to the scheme. By making use of the great 
lake system of the continent and the rivers which flow east and 
west above the meridian of New York, it would be possible to pass 
from that city to Portland on the Pacific, 3,205 miles,—by steam- 
boat for 2,480 miles, and by rail for the remaining 825. The object 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad is not only to develop the country 
through which it passes, but to unite three great steam-boat routes 
with one another. 

As I have never traversed the route proposed for this railway, I 
extract the following quotation from the report already referred to, 
of the Senate Committee on Pacific Railroads, dated February 19th, 
1869, as I presume no better authority could be obtained. 


«There are, between Lake Superior and Puget Sound and the mouth of the 
Columbia river, 500,000 square miles of territory, upon the larger portion of 
which the United States Government can impress prosperity, wealth and power, 
like that of Illinois. It is the winter-wheat region of this continent. Itisa 
region of alternate prairies and pine forests. It is a region rich in coal, iron, 
gold, silver, and copper. It isa region the salubrity of whose climate has made 
it the sanitarium for consumptives from the Atlantic slopes. It is a region 
whose rocky mountain section, broken down in its formation so as to be passable 
by loaded ponies, is blessed with a temperature so mild that countless herds of 
cattle range and fatten through the winter upon the natural grass, within ten miles 
of the summit of the continental water-parting.’ It is a region in all whose 
valleys peaches, apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, and sweet potatoes, have 
rapid growth and complete maturity. Itisaregion so rich in grass, and so blessed 
in climate, that it has ever been the home, in winter as well as summer, of the 
buffalo, the elk, and the antelope. It has timber, water-power, and stone. It 
has a population of 1,410,000 people. Illinois possessed no such endowments. 
Her inheritance, so amazingly developed by railroads, was a garden soil, deeply 
underlaid with a thin seam of coal, and a deposit of friable sandstone. She 
had nothing else. But every element of wealth, every condition of social 
growth and prosperity, exist in superabundance and beyond exhaustion in the 
territory between Lake Superior and Puget Sound. For this immense region, 
embracing Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and a 
part of Wisconsin, railroads can do more than they have done for Illinois.” 








Whilst we are languidly considering whether it is or is not to 
our advantage to unite our Pacific and Atlantic North American 
Colonies by a national railroad across Canada, the Americans will 
very probably settle the question for us in a way which will not be 


(1) This statement as to climate may appear strange to those who are unacquainted 
with the great bend northward which the isothermal lines make west of the Mississippi. 
The winters are long and severe in Minnesota, but a little further west the proposed 
railroad enters a much warmer region. Half-way between Chicago and the Pacific, the 
sam2 average temperature is found to exist in latitude 50°, more than three degrees 
north of the proposed line, as is experienced cight degrees further south, in Illinois and 


the regions east of that State. Hence the agricultural value of our Saskatchewan 
settlements. 
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altogether flattering to our national pride. On this subject the same 
report observes :— 

‘“‘The line of the North Pacific road runs for 1,500 miles near the British 
possessions, and when built, will drain the agricultural products of the rich 
Saskatchewan and Red River districts eastof the mountains, and the Gold country 
on the Frazier, Thompson, and Kootenay rivers west of the mountains. From 
China (Canton) to Liverpool, it is 1,500 miles nearer, by the forty-ninth parallel 
of latitude, than by the way of San Francisco and New York. This advantage 
in securing the overland trade from Asia will not be thrown away by the 
English, unless it is taken away by our first building the North Pacific road, 
establishing mercantile agencies at Puget Sound, fixing mercantile capital 
there, and getting possession on land and on the ocean of all the machinery 
of the new commerce between Asia and Europe. The opening by us first of a 
North Pacific Railroad seals the destiny of the British possessions west of the 
91st meridian. They will become so Americanised in interests and feeling 
that they will be in effect severed from the new dominion, and the question 
of their annexution will be but a question of time.” 


From two points of view, we, as a nation, and in fact all Europe, 
are immediately and closely interested in all these railroad projects. 
In the first place, we are led to inquire whether the main currents of 
trade between Europe and the East—China, India, Japan, New 
Zealand, and Australia—will be shifted into new channels, In the 
second place, emigration will’ certainly be systematically encouraged 
upon so large a scale that we are likely to lose no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of our surplus labour. If these railway enterprises are com- 
pleted in five years, they will open almost as large a field for 
emigration as the discovery of a new continent with a circumference 
equal to the combined length of the railroads in question, or 2,874 
miles, for without highways for transportation of produce land is 
comparatively valueless to the colonist. 

Let us first inquire to what extent the existing currents of Euro- 
pean traffic will be affected. The improvements now in progress 
along the present lines of travel between Europe and the East 
must be weighed against the new routes across North America. 
Trade between Europe and our Indian empire will not of course 
be affected. Our trade with China requires a little consideration. 
For quick passenger traffic the completion of our railroad system 
across India will cause the following results :— 


Via Marseilles Via N. York 
and Bombay. and San Francisco, 


London to Hong Kong . . . 39days . . . 47 days. 
‘si PRIOMINRO 6p. diy Le. SER gen! -e-ceeepre ss 


Some of the passenger traffic to China therefore will certainly avoid 
the tropics, and go by San Francisco. The passage of freight, how- 
ever, is somewhat different. The handling of goods is so expensive 
an item that nearly all the valuable productions of China come to us in 
clipper-ships round the Cape. Merchandise which can afford to pay 
the additional tax of a quick passage will be carried in steamers 
through the Suez canal, and saved a distance of more than 4,000 
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miles of sea. Very little traffic goes to China by Panama; none will 
cross the American continent when the Suez canal is open to navi- 
gation. If the import duties at New York were not so heavy, it is 
far more likely that the eastern States would continue to receive the 


silks and teas of China from us, than that the latter should come to 
us through them. 


Passenger traffic with Japan and New Zealand will probably be 
lliverted into the new channel— 
Vid Marseilles Via N. York 


and Bombay. and San Francisco. 


London to Yokohama . . . . 48 days . . 38 days. 


Again, the shortest route to New Zealand has been vid Panama, but 
San Francisco is 700 miles nearer New Zealand than Panama is, and 
already the line of steamers which did run between Panama and 
New Zealand has been discontinued, and a line from San Francisco 
established instead. We shall be able, in fact, to go from London to 
Wellington in 37 days, thus:—London to New York, 10 days; 
New York to San Francisco, 6 days; San Francisco to Wellington, 
21 days: total, 37 days. Our Australian goods traffic will not be 
affected, and but few passengers will incur the increased expense of 
a long land-journey by crossing North America. 

Next, whilst immigration is actually being opposed in some of our 
own colonies, the Americans are demanding with greater force than 
ever more hands and more brains. 


‘‘Tt. can be shown by official records,” says the report before mentioned, 
‘that the Kansas Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the Central Pacific, have been 
instrumental in adding hundreds of thousands to the population of the States 
of Kansas, Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska, California, and Nevada. Minnesota 
owes to the rapidity and cheapness of transportation by rail her best immi- 
grants—over 100,000 Germans, Norwegians, and Swedes. Every foreign 
labourer landing on our shores is economically valued at 1,500 dollars. He 
rarely comes empty handed. The superintendent of the Castle Garden (New 
York) Emigration Depot has stated that a careful inquiry gave an average of 
100 dollars, almost entirely in coin, as the money property of each man, woman, 
and child, landed at New York. From 1830, the commencement of our railway 
building, to 1860, the number of foreign emigrants was 4,787,924. At that 
ratio of coin wealth possessed by each, the total addition to the stock of money 
in the United States made by this increase to its population was 478,792,400 
dollars. Well might Dr. Engel, the Prussian statistician, say :—‘ Estimated in 
money, the Prussian State has lost during sixteen years by emigrants a sum of 
more than 180,000,000 thalers. It must be added, that those who are resolved 
to try their strength abroad are by no means our weakest elements; their con- 
tinuous stream may be compared to a well-equipped army, which, leaving the 
country annually, is lost to it forever. A ship loaded with emigrants is often 
looked upon as an object of compassion; it is nevertheless in a_political- 


economical point of view generally more valuable than the richest cargo of 
gold dust.’ ” 


Wiiiram A. Bet. 














THE PHILOSOPHY OF ETCHING. 


Tuerz is great need of a word in the English language, and, so far 
as I know, in other languages also, which would express, in a manner 
so perfectly courteous that nobody could take offence at it, what we 
mean by the phrase, persons ignorant of art. If we say “the laity,” 
borrowing the old clerical form, we are courteous, but we do not 
exactly say what we mean, because a layman in this sense is merely 
a person who is not professionally an artist, and it does not follow 
that he is ignorant of art. If, on the other hand, we plainly use the 
word “ignorant,” or any word which means the same thing, we 
seem to be guilty of rudeness and contempt towards the immense 
majority of the public, and an unfortunate impression is conveyed 
that we are proud of our own superior knowledge, when in reality 
we are simply aware of a difference which is the natural result of a 
different employment of time and effort, and which, in all other 
human occupations, is regarded by every one as inevitable. It is 
still more dangerous to use the word “ vulgar,” although we may 
attach no contemptuous meaning to it, because in ordinary conversa- 
tion it is associated with the idea of ill-breeding. 

It might, perhaps, be permitted us to attempt the introduction of 
a term which has no associations of reproach. A person ignorant of 
art might be called an atechnic, a man not technically instructed. 
It is true that the word bears more a practical than a theoretical 
sense, but this would not be a reason for rejecting it, since the rudi- 
ments of critical knowledge can only be acquired practically, and no 
one ever saw form or colour delicately enough to criticise well whose 
eye had not been educated by practical artistic study. It would be 
an awkward lengthening of the word to have to compound it with 
yrwotixds, So as to express connoisseurship. 

In every fine art there is much which is illegible by atechnics, 
and this is due to the habits of interpretation into which artists 
always fall, and which grow upon them with the increase of their 
culture. For reasons which have already been explained by the best 
English and Continental writers upon art in books which are widely 
circulated, and which it is unnecessary to quote, the fine arts are less 
imitative than interpretative, and the nobler the artist the more 
frankly interpretative he is. Now, there is always, in artistic inter- 
pretation, a considerable element of conventionalism; the artist 
begins with a set of postulates of which the simplest and most 
familiar is the postulate about the line, which might be worded thus: 
“ Let it be granted that the line, though it does not exist in nature, 
may be admitted in art for the sake of the forms which may be 
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defined by it.” A liberal criticism is always willing to grant all the 
postulates which may be necessary to the free development of an art. 
In oil-painting there is an important postulate about light—* Let it 
be granted that white lead may mean the highest sunlight ;” and 
there are also other postulates about colour, which might easily be 
expressed, if they did not carry us somewhat beyond the subject of 
this paper. 

Etching may be defined as the stenography of artistic thought, 
and there exists in etching an amount of conventionalism scarcely 
less than that which exists in all other stenographies. But as there 
are good and bad stenographies, so there are good and bad styles in 
etching, and these may be distinguished by reason, aided by artistic 
perception and experience. Very many systems of shorthand writing 
have been invented, and it may appear to persons who have not 
studied shorthand—to persons who, as regards shorthand, are 
atechnics—that it is not easy to decide which is the best, whereas, 
since all the systems of shorthand aim only at two results, and at the 
same two results—namely, to be as rapid as possible and as legible 
as possible—and since, in compliance with the first of these, only the 
very simplest lines and the very simplest curves are admissible, the 
question of relative merit narrows itself to one of intelligent combi- 
nation ; and, after comparing several systems of shorthand, it is easy 
to see which system answers its purpose best. In the same way, 
since etching proposes to itself the rapid autographic rendering of 
artistic thought, the best manner in etching, the manner most in 
conformity with reason, is that which combines the maximum of 
speed with the maximum of expressional clearness, so that it may be 
written off whilst the thought is fresh and vivid, and easily read 
afterwards by the author of it, and by any one else who has learned 
to read that kind of artistic writing. All waste of labour, any 
movement of the hand which is not necessary to the expression of 
the thought, is a departure from the ideal of the art. But however 
good and legible an etching may be, it cannot be legible unless we 
have learned to read it—unless, that is, we have acquired by practice 
the power of seeing at once through the sign employed the idea 
signified by it. A time comes ultimately when the sign suggests the 
natural fact or the artistic idea so instantaneously that we come to 
look upon the two as inseparable, and cease to be aware of the con- 
ventionalism of the sign. As Blake declared that he looked through 
his corporeal eye, and not with it, so it is not an exaggeration to say 
that we look through the hurried lines of artistic shorthand, and not 
at them. For the shorthand in itself is nothing, we care only for 
the meaning of it. Where the atechnic sees a few irregular hori- 
zontal lines at the top of a piece of paper, the artist, by instantancous 
association of the sign with the thing signified, beholds the serene 
sky; where the atechnic sees an undecipherable medley of scrawls 
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and scratches, the artist reads the glory of a stnset amongst the 
illuminated clouds. The tenderest and noblest poetry leaves us cold 
if we have never learned the characters in which it is written, and 
good etching is the poetry of drawing, written down rapidly in 
shorthand. 

It may seem incredible that an art so inoffensive and non-popular 
should have enemies, but the present writer has known many instances 
in which fine etchings have appeared to give offence, and it is some- 
times not quite safe to confess that they afford you pleasure. If you 
say you enjoy certain plates of the more rapid and abstract kind, 
atechnics often consider that you make such professions from an 
affectation of superior knowledge, and they do not altogether like 
you for it. A certain amount of circumspection is necessary in the 
avowal of your preferences: for instance, there are plates of Rem- 
brandt, and some of Whistler and Jongkind, which a collector wise 
in his generation would refrain from exhibiting to atechnics. They 
have an uneasy suspicion that you are amusing yourself at their 
expense when you say that these things are of fine quality. If you 
venture to say so in print, and your book or article should fall into 
the hands of some thoroughly atechnic reviewer, he will treat you as 
the victim of monomania. ; 

The explanation of our liking for such art as that is, however, very 
simple, and ought to be intelligible even to persons who do not find 
the art itself intelligible to them. It is merely a question of time 
given, and of excellence attainable within the limits of the time. If 
you give a month to a piece of work, you do not set about it in the 
same way as you would if you had only a week to do it in; and if 
you have only a day, or an hour, or twenty minutes, you will adopt 
a different system of expression, according to the time you have to 
give. Now, the best plates of Jongkind are admirable as a very 
summary statement of an impression; there may be an hour’s work 
in the most elaborate of them, others may have been done in half an 
hour, or twenty minutes, or ten. Landscape painters are all in the 
habit of taking memoranda which must be very rapid, because the 
effects of nature pass so rapidly, and the landscape painter is obliged 
to write artistic shorthand to make his reports, just as a reporter in 
the House of Commons is obliged to write in stenography. The best 
artistic shorthand is that which notes an impression most perfectly in 
the time given. The portfolios of landscape painters are full of 
memoranda which to atechnics would be quite as unintelligible as the 
most hurried etchings of Rembrandt or Jongkind ; but artists do not 
exhibit these—they translate them into the more intelligible form of 
elaborate painting that the atechnics may read them easily, as they 
read the copied reports in the newspapers when they could not have 


read the original shorthand report made in the gallery of the 
House. 
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It does not follow that we prefer these rapid notes, where form 
itself has often to be sacrificed to the exigencies of rapidity, to 
drawings of highly elaborated truth ; and it is an unjust misrepre- 
sentation of our views to describe us as especially partial to the 
slight and the incomplete, and indifferent to the noble works of art 
which have been slowly brought to perfection by the efforts of months 
or years. All that we say is, that this rapid and abstract art is good 
and valuable in its own kind, and that it has certain special qualities 
and utilities of its own which do not belong to the arts of elaboration. 
It is amongst the arts as amongst the characters of men—you have 
the rapid and decisive characters, and the slow, patient characters. 
It would be a very narrow view of humanity which would desire to 
see cither of the two suppressed, since each kind is good for uses of 
its own. And so it would be a narrow view of the fine arts which 
would desire the suppression either of the art which swiftly notes 
impressions, or of that which patiently elaborates them. In fact, there 
exists between the two a certain interdependence. The power of 
making a swift and comprehensive synthesis must be preceded by 
elaborate analytical study, whilst, on the other hand, the picture 
which it takes years to execute must be founded upon a synthetic 
conception. An art critic who sees the arts in their just relations 
would be the very last person to deny the value of analysis in study. 
No man ever executed a fine synthetic etching without having gone 
through the most patient analysis; and when atechnic reviewers 
accuse us of being carried away by an especial enthusiasm for etching 
which blinds us to the value of elaborated work in other arts, they 
little know how large a share analysis must have in the education of 
the swiftest aquafortists. 

The question whether elaborate or summary expression needs the 
higher artistic accomplishment is answered in opposite ways by dif- 
ferent artists and theorists, and is, indeed, one of those questions 
which seem equally to suggest two opposite solutions. We will 
endeavour to state the arguments on both sides with equal force. 

It may be argued that elaborate expression requires greater know- 
ledge, because the mere elaboration or finish is in itself the adding 
of more truth. For instance, if you take a rapid etching or other 
memorandum from nature, and paint a picture from it, you have to 
add more form, you have to add many subdivisions of light and dark, 
and you have to add colour. A picture, therefore, it may be argued, 
contains all that an etching of the same subject and equal quality 
contains, whilst it also contains much more, and, therefore, to produce 
it greater knowledge and ability are needed. This is the view most 
generally received not only by atechnics, but by many artists and by 
some critics. 

On the other hand, it may be argued that since an etching is an 
abstract or epitome of nature, for which greater power of selection is 
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needed, the mere exercise of selection, if thoroughly well done, implies 
a certain mental superiority ; and that this faculty of selection being 
less needed in elaborate work, and hardly exercised at all in very 
imitative and literal painting (of which we have had much in Eng- 
land), the elaborate art may in a certain sense be less noble than the 
abstract art. This idea may be readily illustrated from literature. 
Suppose that a publisher gave a commission to a man of letters to 
compile a catalogue of all extant ancient Greek writings, the work 
would be laborious and the list would be long ; but suppose that he 
gave a commission to another man of letters to make extracts from 
Greek literature illustrating some especial subject, as, for instance, 
Greek religious sentiment, and to group these extracts so as to make 
them throw the utmost possible light upon each other, would not the 
work here be of a higher kind, merely because the faculty of synthetic 
selection was called into play ? 

The two views may be expressed with great brevity. According 
to the first, elaboration is greater than summary expression, as needing 
more knowledge, and according to the second, the summary expres- 
sion is greater, as needing equal knowledge and more selection. 

The truth is, that to make any summary really well, we must know 
a great deal more than can be visibly set down in it; and the know- 
ledge of nature and art possessed by an accomplished etcher must 
always be much vaster in bulk than the concentrated essence he gives 
us. The difference between the critic and the atechnic lies in this— 
that the one infers the masses of knowledge from which the abstract 
has been made, and that the other does not infer them. 

It seems to us a very erroneous view to consider a good etching as 
merely the rude skeleton of a work of art. It is not a skeleton, but 
a résumé. The difference between the two things may be illustrated 
from the practice of sculpture. Before a sculptor makes a statue he 
makes a sketch of the complete idea in modelling clay, and afterwards, 
for the larger and elaborated model, a framework or skeleton of iron 
is set up. Etchings do not answer to this rigid and formless skeleton, 
they answer to the first little model—the synthetic expression of the 
entire and living idea. 

The necessity for rapidity in etching presupposes that the idea is 
quite ripe for expression. If the hand goes faster than the thought, 
the work will fail in the direction of unmeaning mannerism; if, on 
the other hand, the hand waits for the thought, and the thought 
comes too slowly, the work may be delicate and careful, but it can 
hardly have the look of free and passionate inspiration, which is the 
glory of first-rate etching. Now, there are many excellent and 
admirable artists who come by their beautiful thoughts in dwelling 
upon them, and to whom, therefore, slowness and even hesitation in 
execution are necessary. The method which is natural and right for 
them is elaboration, and consequently it may be wise in them to 
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abstain from the etching needle. We do not wish to imply that 
etching is above them, we mean only that it is unsuitable for them. 
In the same way there are authors who can write a powerful book, 
but cannot make an effective speech. Many of the best painters have 
etched very indifferently, or not at all. 

In speaking of etching as a kind of artistic shorthand, we are 
quite aware that much might be said to prove that the process is 
also available for elaboration. For instance, several members of the 
English school have produced plates which are highly elaborate, 
and, in their way, very beautiful, especially Samuel Palmer (of whose 
exquisite art I would always speak with deep respect), Frederick 
Tayler, and Hook. But it seems to me that in this they have not 
insisted upon the especial and peculiar power of the art, and might 
have expressed their thoughts equally well in some other way. 
Then, again, there is that wonderful man, Jules Jacquemart, who 
has carried a refined kind of imitation so far in etching as to refute 
triumphantly the popular notion that etching cannot give light and 
dark properly, and is not suitable for delicate drawing; but still, 
perhaps Jules Jacquemart may have quitted, in some degree, the 
ground which peculiarly belongs to etching. It may be said that 
we are somewhat arbitrary and narrow in desiring to define etching 
as shorthand, since it is capable of just as much elaboration as any 
other kind of engraving, but the question always is, with reference 
to an artistic product, Could it be done in any other way? If it could, 
it is not genuine inits own kind. A pure and genuine etching 
cannot be imitated by any other process whatever, and the ideas and 
feelings expressed in it could not be so clearly expressed otherwise. 

The atechnic reader is respectfully informed, that what is said 
here’ of etching does not refer to Dry Point, which is quite a 
distinct art, though often made auxiliary to etching in the progress 
of a plate. A very ludicrous instance of the blunders made by 
atechnic reviewers occurred a little time ago in a Scotch paper, 
where an illustration to a recent work on the art was criticised as an 
etching,—the fact being that there was not an etched line in it 
from beginning to end. In Dry Point the needle encounters great 
resistance from the metal which it has to cut. In etching it 
encounters no resistance, for here it has to cut nothing but a coat 
of varnish, of the utmost possible tenuity, the copper being after- 
wards bitten by acid. Consequently etching is a much freer art 
than Dry Point, and nobody who knows the difference between them 
will expect the same qualities from both. 

It might have interested us to trace the probable effects of the 
revival of etching upon the practice of oil-painting, but for the 
present this subject must be reserved. It may, however, be remarked 
that painting generally is becoming more synthetic, and rather 


(1) And elsewhere by the same writer. 
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more simple and direct in expression than it was a few years ago. 
Nevertheless, artists will always be constitutionally divided into two 
classes, the men who resume their knowledge in rapid and direct 
work (however slowly and painfully they may acquire that know- 
ledge), and the men who hesitate and linger in execution, and find 
that the longer they linger over a work the better it becomes. This 
difference being, as I said, constitutional, will divide artists into 
two camps so long as the world endures. Let us hope that the 
progress of a truly philosophical art-culture may enable each to see 
the merits of the other. The best etchers will always belong to 
one of these classes; the other may produce, as it does to-day, 


painters of admirable refinement, and engravers of astonishing 
industry and skill. 


Puivie Girpert HAmMERTON. 


Note.—The practice of the English school of etching has hitherto been very generally 
opposed to the view of the art advocated here ; but of late years a small group of etchers, 
the best of whom are Whistler and Haden, have revived what I should call the genuine 
art, with more or less success: and if there were a more general interest in etching on 
the part of the public, and a willingness to purchase modern etchings of good quality, 
in quantity sufficient to be remunerative to the artist, it is probable that we should soon 
have a school of etching as powerful and original as our school of painting. The 
habits of purchasers of artistic works are, however, very unfavourable to etching, 
because so few people keep portfolios of prints. The public generally, in buying prints, 
do so for the adornment of their walls, and etchings are seldom made upon a scale large 
enough for that purpose. Suppose, for instance, that an English artist makes an etching ; 
how is he to publish it—how is he to sell copies of it? There is not a single periodical 
in England which will insert it. The regular print publishers will have nothing to do 
with it. He may, perhaps, place it on commission with some bookseller, and sell from 
one to five copies, perhaps not even one. Hence our etchers have been driven to unite 
together in the production of books of etchings, and they have etched minutely-finished 
book-plates, never publishing except together, in a volume, which might be sold by the 
regular book-trade. It is precisely this which has retarded the development of our 
school. Fancy Rembrandt doing his important plates as book illustrations! They 
would have been too large; they would not have been pretty enough, or popular enough. 
What is wanted for the?development of a school of etching in England is a public 
willing to buy a plate separately, on its own merits, not as part of a set of illustrations to 
Shakespeare or Goldsmith. And then we want a publishing house, like the publishing 
house of Cadart & Luce, 54, Rue Neuve des Mathurins, Paris, devoted to the publica- 
tion of etchings, where amateurs may find all that is done in the art by contemporary 
artists, and etchers may deposit all they do. People in England know s0 little about 
what has been done, and can be done in the art; they have no opportunities, except 
in the Print Room of the British Museum, which for some reason of its own the British 
public most carefully avoids. 

It is this fact, that the public does not go to see the national collection of prints, 
which suggests the desirability of putting the prints more in the way of the public. 
There ought to be a collection of the finest etchings, framed, in the National Gallery. 
The exhibition of the Rembrandts at the Burlington Club was a good beginning. If 
the public taste were so far cultivated as to appreciate fine etchings, we may rest assured 
that there is artistic ability enough in this country to produce them. Unfortunately, 
hitherto there has been no demand for genuine work, and in the endeavour to gratify 
the popular taste—a taste formed by and fed upon the very smallest of small art—our 
etchers, as a body, have been only too condescending. 

VOL. V. N.S. ss 





MR. LONGMAN’S LIFE AND TIMES OF EDWARD 
THE THIRD.' 


Mr. Loneman has become an historian by a sort of accident, but it 
is an accident which is not to be regretted. Mr. Longman, like 
many other people, had been in the habit of giving lectures to his 
neighbours. Like many other people also, he printed those lectures. 
The subject of his lectures was English history, and he had got on 
in his subject as far as the accession of Edward the Third. At that 
point Mr. Longman changed his place of abode, and this change 
cut short his series of lectures. But, having begun to study the 
reign of Edward the Third, he went on with his work, casting aside 
the form of lectures, and throwing it into the shape of a more regular 
historical monograph. One result of the connexion of the book with 
the previous lectures is rather odd. The Life and Times of Edward 
the Third’ contains no account of that part of Edward’s life which 
was passed before his accession to the Crown. In those years he was 
indeed a mere boy; still those years form part of his life, and, as a 
matter of historical sequence, their omission makes the beginning 
of the present book very abrupt. I presume that Mr. Longman 
begins his book at the exact point where he left off his lectures. 
But his book will doubtless be read by many who have not read his 
lectures ; the lack therefore of any account of the causes which led 
to the remarkable revolution which placed Edward the Third on the 
throne is a blank much to be regretted. 

Mr. Longman is a writer who may be honestly welcomed into the 
field of historic inquiry. There is sterling stuff in his book, and 
his faults are for the most part of a sort quite opposite to the fashion- 
able faults of theday. There is no sign of haste or carelessness in Mr. 
Longman, and there is not the faintest approach to the grand style. 
If there is nothing brilliant about his writing, it is always straight- 
forward, sensible, and unaffected. It is always easy to see what his 
meaning is, and his meaning is generally much to the purpose. It 
might be wished that Mr. Longman had somewhat more of pic- 
turesque and descriptive power, but it is certainly not to be set down 
against him as a fault that he has not filled his book with theories, 
however elaborate and however taking, which do not rest on positive 
evidence. The faults of Mr. Longman are mainly those which 
are almost inseparable from the character of a serus studiorum. He 
shows a real love of his subject, an honest and, for the most part, 


(1) Tue History or tue Lire anp Times or Epwarp tue Turrp. By WitiAM 
Loneman. In Two Volumes. London: Longmans and Co., 1869. 28s. 
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a successful attempt to master it, but he does not show the full fami- 
liarity of one who has been used to it from his youth up. He under- 
stands and appreciates the persons and events of which he writes, but 
it is easy to see that he has not always lived among them. His range 
of thought and reading, though sound and good, is comparatively 
narrow. His good sense, however, preserves him from one very 
common fault of those who rush suddenly at one particular period of 
history without having made the needful preparation in a study of 
history in general. He is far from over-valuing his own subject, far 
from unduly worshipping the events which he records and the actors 
in those events. Yetin one place Mr. Longman shows in an amusing 
way the sort of glee with which men are tempted to show off newly- 
acquired knowledge. One stage in the history of Edward the Third 
brings the affairs of England into connexion with the affairs of 
the Empire. Mr. Longman, it is plain, had just been reading 
Mr. Bryce’s book, and he was pleased at finding that he knew some- 
thing of a subject which to most people is so mysterious. The con- 
sequence is a disquisition on Imperial history, and a series of maps 
of the origin of the Kingdoms of Europe, which are hardly called 
for by the fact that Edward the Third became an Imperial Vicar 
under Lewis of Bavaria. And though Mr. Longman seldom or never 
falls into gross blunders, his book often shows those small signs of 
comparative unfamiliarity with his subject which we should not have 
found if Mr. Longman had been working at history all his days. 
For instance, we open the book at a shot and light on a mention of 
a “girl of Divion.” ‘Divion,” I suppose, is Dijon (Divio): if 
there is any other less known place of the name, Mr. Longman 
should have told us. So, in p. 15, he seems somehow to connect the 
Bardi, a Florentine family, with the name of the Langobardi or 
Lombards. Mr. Longman’s meaning in this place is not very plain, 
and he can hardly mean really to identify the two; but in any case 
it is an unscholarlike way of speaking. So in p. 11 he speaks of 
“Ramsey, a village ten miles north of Huntingdon,” as if he had 
never heard of the great Abbey, so renowned in the days of Cnut and 
William. It is a graver fault that Mr. Longman, in writing the 
Life and Times of Edward the Third, seems to have made no use at 
all of the volume of Political Songs and Poems published by Mr. 
Wright for the Master of the Rolls, the contents of which throw 
such a flood of light on the reign of Edward, and especially on the 
weaker points of his character. 

At the same time, those who are more strictly historical students 
should never be sorry to see their favourite subjects taken up by men 
of the class of Mr. Longman. Mr. Longman brings to his task a 
stock of sterling good sense and of sound and impartial judgment, 
which fully makes up for his occasional defects in other ways. The 
professed scholar ought always to be glad to see how his own studies, 
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and his own view of those studies, look in the eyes of sensible men, 
with whom history has not been the primary business of life, but 
who, when they do approuch it, approach it in a spirit of industry and 
earnestness. The serus studiorum is much more liable to crotchets 
than the man who has worked at a subject all his days. But when 
he is free from crotchets, his judgment on many points has a special 
value. Now one of Mr. Longman’s chief merits is a complete 
freedom from crotchets. He does not write in the interest of any 
particular theory or of any particular hero. I should be the last to 
bring the charge of hero-worship in an invidious or sarcastic way 
against any man. A history written without a generous appre- 
ciation of great men is a poor kind of history indeed. But I 
should think that the most invidious and sarcastic writer would 
hardly bring the charge of hero-worship against Mr. Longman. 
He writes in a fair, truthful, and impartial spirit; he tries to do 
justice, and not more or less than justice, to every man. Mr. Long- 
man’s period, indeed, does not supply any one whom there is any 
special temptation to canonize. Edward is to some extent a popular 
hero, and his son the Black Prince is so to a much greater extent. 
But in Edward himself, when we come fairly to examine him, there 
is not very much to admire; and as to his son, the provoking thing 
is that people admire him for the wrong things. Throwing aside all 
the fopperies and fripperies of chivalry, we have to balance how we 


_can the good and the evil points of the man who was at once the 


savage conqueror of Limoges and the patriotic statesman of the 
Good Parliament. Mr. Longman treats him in both characters with 
thorough fairness, and treats King Edward himself in the like spirit. 
He shows no sign of any tendency either unduly to extol or unduly 
to depreciate either of them; he judges both fairly according to 
their actions. 

To lovers of chivalrous adventure I presume that no part of English 
history is more attractive than the reign of Edward the Third. 
To the political student his reign is rather repulsive at first sight, 
but a closer examination soon shows that there is a great deal of 
important matter below the surface. The primary and popular 
notion of Edward the Third and his son is that they were two 
great conquerors who won brilliant victories, which victories 
abundantly showed how few Englishmen could beat a vast number 
of Frenchmen. And no one will deny that Crecy, Poitiers, 
even Navarrete, were wonderful victories indeed, victories of which 
it is impossible even now to read the account without a thrill of 
national pride. The pity is that they were victories which served 
absolutely no purpose—Crecy and Navarrete absolutely no purpose, 
Poitiers only a very temporary purpose. England was successful in 
battles, but she was thoroughly beaten in war. Edward the Third 
succeeded by lawful inheritance to a large part of Southern Gaul. 
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He left to his successor the mere shadow of that ancient inheritance, 
together with a still more shadowy title to the Kingdom of France 
itself. His only conquest, in the strict sense of the word, was Calais. 
One may conceive a point of view in which the gain of Calais might 
counterbalance the loss of nearly all Aquitaine, but this is a very 
philosophical point of view, and one from which we may be quite 
sure that no one looked at things in the time of Edward the Third. 
The broad and plain fact of Edward’s reign is that it was a time of 
great territorial losses. As far as glory consists in winning won- 
derful battles and leading foreign Kings captive, no other age in 
English history was equally glorious. But in no time, save that of 
Henry the Sixth, was England ever so thoroughly stripped of pos- 
sessions which had once been hers. 

The comparison which I have just made suggests another. One can 
hardly help contrasting the two great periods of English warfare and 
English victory in France. Edward the Third and Henry the Fifth 
almost necessarily suggest one another; but the difference between 
the two men isinfinite. There is indeed a striking superficial likeness 
between those exploits of the two princes which have found for them- 
selves the most abiding resting-place in popular memory. The story of 
Azincourt is almost a literal repetition of the story of Crecy, and the 
victory of Azincourt was hardly richer in immediate results than the 
victory of Crecy. But Edward was simply victor in a battle ; Henry 
was victor in war, in diplomacy, in all that he attempted. In 
reading the reign of Kdward, the years seem to pass away we know 
not how. Every ten years there is a great battle, a glorious victory, 
but the intermediate periods slip by like a dream. They are full of 
purposeless, unconnected events, which fall into no certain order, 
and which it is almost impossible to keep in the memory. The time 
is stirring enough ; there is always something going on ; the difficulty 
is to understand or to remember what it is that is going on. We 
move backwards and forwards from Brittany to Gascony, from 
Flanders to Germany, from Scotland to Castile, without any very 
clear notion why we are thus flitting backwards and forwards. In 
the reign of Henry, on the other hand, the wonder is how so many 
great events, pressing close upon the heels of one another, could be 
crowded into the few years of his warfare. Edward, in short, made 
war like a knight-errant ; war was a noble pastime for princes and 
nobles ; the whole thing, from beginning to end, reads like a long 
tournament, a tournament carried on for the amusement and glory 
of a few, at the expense of suffering millions. Henry perhaps 
cared as little for human suffering as Edward did, perhaps even less. 
The besieger of Rouen was at least as stern as the besieger of Calais. 
But the warfare of Henry was no purposeless tournament; not a 
blow was dealt by him, whether on the field or in the council- 
chamber, which was not dealt in deep and deadly earnest. It was 
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not asa knight-errant that he made war, but as a general and a 
statesman of the highest order, as a King worthy to wear the crown 
of the Great William and the Great Edward. No doubt Henry was 
favoured by fortune as few men ever have been favoured. France lay 
before him in a state which seemed almost to invite his invasion. The 
murder of John of Burgundy, and the position assumed by his son, 
served the purposes of Henry as directly as if he had himself planned 
them beforehand. Edward certainly had no such manifest advan- 
tages. But after ali, what does statesmanship consist in except in 
making the most of such advantages asa man has? The position of 
Henry was undoubtedly far more favourable than the position of 
Edward ; but then Henry made the most of his position, while the 
Edwards, father and son, failed to make the most of theirs. Henry 
knew his purposes, and he accomplished them. Edward failed to 
accomplish his purposes, or rather it is hard to say whether he had 
any purposes to accomplish. 

Looking at the morality of the two great enterprises against 
France, a modern writer is perhaps tempted to judge both Edward 
and Henry with undue harshness. Lord Brougham, for instance, 
brings Henry up before the tribunal of abstract right, and before the 
tribunal of abstract right it must be allowed that Henry cuts but a 
poor figure. But it is seldom fair to judge any historical character 
by so unswerving a standard ; we must make allowance for the cir- 
cumstances, the habits, the beliefs, the prejudices, of each man’s time. 
As a lesson in moral philosophy, as a comment on the doctrine that 
man is very far gone from original righteousness, Lord Brougham’s 
estimate of Henry the Fifth is highly instructive ; but as a portrait of 
Henry the Fifth it is unfair. Mr. Longman cannot wield the trenchant 
weapons of Lord Brougham, but he is really fairer in his estimate of 
Edward than Lord Brougham is in his estimate of Henry. He is not 
dazzled with Edward’s somewhat tinsel glories; but he equally 
avoids the other extreme of unreasonable harshness. He brings out 
strongly that Edward was really forced into the war by Philip. 
Philip, in truth, had a policy, while Edward had none. Philip’s 
policy was the obvious, the traditional, French policy, the policy of 
consolidating his Kingdom by convenient annexations. He clearly 
aimed at the annexation of Edward’s Duchy of Aquitaine, and he 
sought for a war which would give him a chance of annexing it. A 
perfectly calm and passionless English politician might have doubted 
whether Aquitaine was worth the keeping. Aquitaine, we must 
remember, was now strictly an English dependency. When England 
and Aquitaine first became possessions of the same sovereign, it was 
notso. Henry of Anjou, King of England, Duke of Normandy, Duke 
of Aquitaine, Count and Lord of a crowd of smaller states, was no 
more a national prince in any of them than Charles of Ghent was a 
national prince in Castile or Germany or Sicily. But Henry’s 
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various continental dominions, widely as they differed from one 
another in speech and feeling, might still be looked on as forming 
one whole, in opposition to his insular Kingdom. nd in his eyes, 
and in those of his immediate successors, they certainly outweighed 
his insular Kingdom. Henry was primarily a great continental 
sovereign, the rival of his less powerful lord at Paris. That he was 
also King of England was a very important accession to his power 
and position ; still it was an accession and little more. But things 
changed when John lost all his possessions in Northern Gaul, with 
the solitary exception of that insular Normandy which his successors 
have retained to this day. Aquitaine, or what was left of it, was 
now a mere accession to England, an outlying and distant possession 
of the English Crown. And as the relation of Aquitaine to England 
changed, its relation to France changed also. We must not forget 
that Aquitaine, though a fief of the French Crown, was in no sense 
a French province. Unless we except the short time during which 
Lewis the Seventh ruled there in right of Eleanor, Aquitaine had 
never been a possession of the Parisian Kings, and its people had, in 
speech and origin, no kindred with the people of France beyond 
the general kindred which they had equally with the people of 
Spain and Italy. When Henry was lord of Rouen, of Tours, 
and of Bourdeaux, none of those cities seemed at all called upon to 
bow to Paris. But when Paris had swallowed up Rouen and Tours, 
the position of Bourdeaux was sensibly changed. It was changed 
both politically and geographically. Aquitaine was now no longer 
a part of the great continental monarchy of Henry. It was a 
dependency of the island Kingdom, which the French conquest of 
Toulouse had caused to be surrounded by French territory on every 
side, except those occupied by the sea and the mountains. The 
Parisian King, instead of being a mere nominal suzerain, was now the 
immediate master of the larger part of Gaul. Aquitaine now looked 
like a natural portion of his Kingdom, unnaturally detained from him 
by a distant potentate. Within the Duchy itself, as Mr. Longman 
has well pointed out, the feelings of the inhabitants presented great 
differences and fluctuations. There was always an English and a 
French party; of a Spanish party, of which we see signs in the 
thirteenth century, we see none in the fourteenth. And men’s minds 
might well be divided on the question whether it were better for 
their country to remain a dependency of England or to become an 
integral part of France. There can be no doubt that the English 
government was the better of the two, as was soon found out when 
Aquitaine was finally conquered. The nearer master was far more 
dangerous to local liberties and customs than the more distant one. 
Bourdeaux, when it was a distant dependency of England, came much 
nearer to the position of a free city than it came when it sank 
into a provincial town of France. But, as Mr. Longman says, 
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Englishmen failed then, as they fail now, to adapt themselves to 
subjects of another race and speech. Their rule was essentially 
better than that of France, but it was less attractive. France was 
already beginning to exercise that strange fascination which it goes 
on exercising still, and which enables it to incorporate and assimi- 
late its conquests in a way in which no other conquering power 
has succeeded in rivalling it. And marked as was the ethnical dis- 
tinction between France and Aquitaine, it was slight compared to 
the ethnical distinction between Aquitaine and England. All these 
causes contributed to produce a very divided state of feeling in the 
Duchy. The strength of England lay mainly in the cities; that of 
France lay mainly among the nobles of the country. But it is easy 
to see throughout Edward’s wars that the English party was decay- 
ing, and that the French party was growing. To annex then this 
great province, which lay so temptingly open to him, which seemed 
so needful to round off his dominions in that corner, was the main 
object of the policy of Philip of Valois. We are commonly inclined 
to blame Edward for setting up a claim of his own on the French 
Crown, after he had done homage to Philip, and had thereby recog- 
nised him as lawful King of France. But Edward was fairly goaded 
into the war by Philip, and he seems to have assumed the title of 
King of France as much to satisfy the scruples of the Flemings 
as for any other reason. It was fairly a case of drifting into war 
—a war which, notwithstanding the two great battles and many 
other gallant exploits, was begun, continued, and ended in a way 
which is throughout purposeless and perplexing. 

Mr. Longman has no special power of narrative, and he never 
reaches to either picturesque or eloquent description. But he tells 
his story clearly, sensibly, and unaffectedly, and he brings out most 
of the chief points in a satisfactory way. It was perhaps hardly his 
business to look forward, otherwise it would have been well to bring 
out what an important bearing the Peace of Bretigny had upon the 
wars of the next century. The French are perfectly right in speaking 
of the whole time from Edward the Third to Henry the Sixth as the 
Hundred Years’ War. The Peace of Bretigny was the formal justi- 
fication of Henry the Fifth. On no theory could Henry have any 
hereditary right to the Crown of France. The principle on which 
Edward the Third had claimed that crown was the principle of female 
succession, and the principle of female succession would have given 
the rights of Edward the Third to the House of Mortimer. But 
Henry the Fifth succeeded to the Crown of England at a time 
when England was at war with France. The Peace of Bretigny 
was undoubtedly broken on the French side. From Bretigny to 
Troyes no other peace was concluded; there were only truces, and 
at the end of any truce the King of England had a perfect formal 
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right to begin the war again. That the Peace of Bretigny did 
not last is a sign of the change of feeling which was gradually 
coming over Southern Gaul. Two hundred years earlier we may be 
sure that Aquitanian patriotism would have rejoiced in an arrange- 
ment which made the lands south of the Loire free from all superiority 
on the part of the Parisian Crown. Buta large part of the former 
dominions of Henry the Second submitted with the utmost reluctance 
to those terms of the treaty which restored them to the rule of the 
descendant of their ancient Dukes. Even within the lands which had 
never been separated from England the rule of the Black Prince seems 
not to have thoroughly taken root. In fact an independent Principality 
of Aquitaine was fast becoming, in French phrase, an anachronism. 
And an independent Principality of Aquitaine in the hands of an 
English prince was somewhat of a pretence into the bargain. At an 
earlier time independent commonwealths of Bourdeaux and La 
Rochelle might have been something more thanadream. But in 
Aquitaine, as throughout the fiefs of the Parisian Crown, with the 
single half exception of Flanders, the princely power, royal or ducal, 
was always too strong to allow of the growth of a system of free 
cities, such as arose within the bounds of each of the three Imperial 
Kingdoms. 

The reign of Edward the Third is also of great importance in a 
constitutional point of view ; it is equally so in a social, a literary, and 
a religious point of view. But in these points also the reign of 
Edward has something of the same character that it has in military 
affairs. Changes take place in a sort of invisible, incidental way ; 
we cannot lay our hands on any marked revolutions, like those of 
the reign of Henry the Third, nor on many great and lasting 
enactments, like those of the reign of Edward the First. Edward 
could no more be compared to his grandfather as a legislator than 
he could as a statesman and a warrior. His commercial legisla- 
tion, to which Mr. Longman calls special attention, was done, as it 
were, by hap-hazard. So indeed was everything that he did. He con- 
stantly wanted money, and his constant want of money was a great 
constitutional advantage. He was driven to summon Parliaments, 
commonly yearly, sometimes oftener ; and those Parliaments gradually 
learned their strength. How important these silent influences were 
is shown when we reach the last two years of Edward’s life. In the 
Good Parliament we see how the Commons had been gradually gain- 
ing more and more power and enlightenment, till they were able to 
carry some of the most thorough measures of reform, and to make 
one of the most successful attacks on the executive Government, that 
any legislative body ever made. No doubt it was a great point for 
the popular party to have the Prince of Wales on their side, and, 
when he was gone, his loss was sadly felt in the reaction of the next 
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year. But it was a great thing to see a Prince of Wales put himself 
at the head of a real popular movement of reform, a very different 
process from a Prince of Wales getting up a factious personal opposi- 
tion against his father. It is his conduct in this Parliament, far more 
than any of his doings beyond the sea, which gives the Black Prince 
his real claim to rank among the worthies of England. The acts of 
the Good Parliament and their unhappy reversal in the next year, 
the good influence of Prince Edward and the evil influences of John 
of Gaunt, are points at which Mr. Longman has worked very care- 
fully, as he has done at the whole legislation of this reign. On 
that legislation there is one dark blot, which extends even to the 
proceedings of the Good Parliament itself. I mean the constant 
attempt to control matters which are beyond the proper province of 
legislation, and, worse still, the constant attempt to control them in 
a way contrary to the interests of the most numerous and the most 
helpless class of the people. The depopulation caused by the Black 
Death made labour scarce; wages of course rose, and successive 
Parliaments, the Good Parliament among them, undertook the cruel 
and impossible task of keeping wages down by law. I am not sure 
that Mr. Longman has anywhere dwelt on the fact that at this time 
the emancipation of the villains was largely going on. The class of 
free iabourers was being enlarged and strengthened ; the payment of 
wages for work done was constantly becoming more habitual, as the 
class of people who could be set to work without wages was constantly 
diminishing. One might almost have expected that the emancipation 
’ of villains would have been forbidden by law, just as in old Rome 
restrictions were put on the emancipation of slaves. But happily the 
Church taught that to set a bondman free was a pious and charitable 
deed, and men could hardly be ordered by Act of Parliament to 
abstain from adding to the number of their good works. 

The mention of the religious and the literary condition of England 
during this reign at once suggests that we are dealing with the age 
of Wyclif and the age of Chaucer. Iam not going to discuss either 
of them at the end of an article. But those names stamp the age of 
Edward the Third as the beginning of the theological reformation in 
England and as the beginning of modern English literature. I 
confess that the purely theological aspect of the time interests me 
less than the part played by this age, as by other ages, in the long 
struggle between England and Rome. The English spirit which, 
three centuries before, had, through the mouth of Tostig, defied Pope 
Nicolas on his throne, came out in the Parliaments of Edward the 
Third as it came out in other Parliaments before and after him. And 
it was a sound and happy line of argument, a true English love of 
precedent, which led the Good Parliament to appeal to the practice of 
the sainted Eadward himself as unanswerable evidence of the true 
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and ancient supremacy of the Crown in matters ecclesiastical. Oddly 
enough, this was the very moment when the old ground for that 
supremacy was beginning to give way. Up to this time, ever since 
the last Englishman ceased to worship Thunder and Woden, English- 
men had been united in religion ; the Church and the nation had been 
strictly two aspects of the same body. But the teaching of Wyclif 
gave birth in the next generation to our earliest Nonconformists ; 
when we ought to have had our first toleration, we did have our 
first persecution. With the appearance of the Lollards, the Church 
and the nation ceased to be fully one, and the puzzles and contro- 
versies of modern times had their beginning. 

Another sign of the times in religious matters, one which I think 
Mr. Longman nowhere mentions, is the turn which the bounty of 
pious founders and benefactors was now taking. The day of the 
monks was over. The great struggle which had been going on ever 
since the days of Dunstan was at last decided in favour of the 
seculars. Monasteries were still occasionally founded, but there is 
nothing like the zeal for them which followed on the Benedictine 
movement in the tenth and eleventh centuries, on the Cistercian move- 
ment in the twelfth, on the Franciscan and Dominican movement in 
the thirteenth. Colleges in the Universities, chantries for the 
repose of their founders’ souls, colleges for the more splendid 
performance of divine service in this or that parish church, hos- 
pitals for the poor, schools for the young, are now the objects 
of pious benefactions far more largely than the monastic orders. 
On the other hand, the constant wars with France led, on an 
obvious principle of policy, to temporary seizures of the property 
of the Alien Priories. These temporary seizures again suggested 
the complete suppression of those Priories in the next century, 
and this formed a precedent for the general suppression of all 
monasteries in the century after that. 

With regard to language, I have only space to comment on one 
expression of Mr. Longman’s. He says, on the authority of Dr. 
Pauli, but without reference to any ancient writer, that Edward the 
Third could hardly speak English, that it was only with difficulty that 
he could put three or four English words together on occasion. 
Till some distinct proof of this is produced, I must be allowed to 
doubt. I have long thought that we are apt to exaggerate the 
extent to which English went out of use among the higher ranks in 
the two or three centuries after the Norman Conquest. I have not 
yet gone fully into the subject, but I trust to do so when I come to 
the fifth volume of my own history. Meanwhile I will jot down, for 
the consideration of Mr. Longman or of any one else, a few passages 
which bear on the subject. 

I. William the Conqueror tried to learn English in order the 
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better to fulfil the duties of an English King. And though he did 
not succeed very well in his studies, it is plain that he was not 
wholly without some knowledge of our language. The words of 
Orderic (520 D) are—‘ Anglicam locutionem plerumque sategit 
ediscere, ut sine interprete querelam subjectz legis posset intelligere, 
et scita rectitudinis unicuique (prout ratio dictaret) affectuose 
depromere. Ast a perceptione hujusmodi durior tas illum com- 
pescebat, et tumultus multimodarum occupationum ad alia necessario 
adtrahebat.” I should infer from this that William could not 
indeed address an English assembly like Godwine, but that he could 
at least understand the simple formule of his own English charters. 

II. Henry the First, born in England, and looked on from his 
birth as an English /Etheling, seems not only to have understood 
English, but to have been an English author. I ground this belief 
on the well-known passage of Mary of France, of which Sir Francis 
Palgrave has perhaps made rather too much, but which on the whole 
I am inclined to accept. Mary (ii. 401, ed. Roquefort) says that she 
translated her fables into French from an English translation made 
by an English King. 

III. Henry the Second, whether he could speak English or not, 
certainly understood it when spoken, anda knight of Glamorgan who 
accompanied him not only understood but spoke it. The story is too 
long to quote here, but it will be found in Giraldus’ Itinerarium 
Kambria, i. 6, p. 64, ed. Dimock. 

IV. Edward the First could not only speak English on occasion, but 
’ seems to have spoken it easily and habitually. This appears from a 
story told by Walter of Hemingburgh (vol. i., p. 337), how, when 
Edward was in the Holy Land, three Saracen ambassadors come to 
him, ‘ Qui stantes a longe adoraverunt Edwardum proni in terram. 
Et ait Edwardus in Anglico, ‘Vos quidem adoratis me sed minime 
diligitis,’ nec intellexerunt verba ejus, eo quod per interpretem 
loquerentur ei.” 

I have marked other passages which bear negatively on the question, 
or which illustrate the use of English by persons of considerable but 
less exalted rank. But these four seem enough to make a kind of 
royal catena. It would certainly be strange if Edward the Third was 
so much less of an Englishman than his grandfather as would seem 
from Mr. Longman’s account. Still, considering his education and 
his French mother, the thing is possible. It is a point on which I 
should much like to have further information. 

To wind up, while Mr. Longman’s book is not free from the faults 
which are almost unavoidable under the circumstances of its compo- 
sition, it contains much really good stuff. Mr. Longman at least 
neither trifles with his subject nor despises it. 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 








THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
Cuapter XIII. 


A SPRING MORNING WITH ONE OF OUR LAWYERS IN SPRING GARDENS, 
WHEN A LADY’S PORTRAIT DOES A GOOD STROKE OF BUSINESS. 


Ir was now drawing near to the close of the month of April, 
approaching the meridian of the London season in all the little subor- 
dinate worlds of which the great world of London is composed. 
The weather was uncertain, as usual; ever and anon there was a 
. )passionate shower, chasing pedestrians (especially women with gay 
bonnets and fresh muslins, spoiled as easily by a wetting as the wings 
of a butterfly) to shelter in shops, arcades, porticoes, and gateways, 
where they no sooner found an asylum, than, as it were expressly to 
mock their hurry and distress, out came an hysterical burst of sun- 
shine as abrupt as the previous rain. A rainbow appeared every ten 
minutes, or a brilliant scrap of one, as if at this her busiest season, 
when nature has all the orders of summer and autumn to execute, she 
wanted leisure to get up a perfect arch. The early part of the month 
had been morose ; but now the north-east held his bitter breath, and 
the trees in the parks and squares were beginning to shoot with some- 
thing like confidence. Buds and even blossoms felt that at last they 
might venture forth without deliberately committing suicide; the 
elm was beginning to unfold the tender verdure of its crisp young 
leaves; and the chestnuts stood pledged to publish the first edition of 
their splendid flowers in about another fortnight. Already there 
were sharp visions which could detect the embryo clusters in the top- 
most branches, and there were still more hopeful observers who were 
every now and then mistaking the homely and faithful sparrow, 
which, like the poor, we have always with us, forthe swallow which, 
like the worldly friend, only visits us in our days of warmth and sun- 
shine. 

These touches of spring would be an unsuitable introduction to 
almost any lawyer’s office in the world but Mr. Marjoram’s; and not 
very germane even to his, had his place of business been situated in 
the old quarters of Chancery Lane, or any of the usual dusky haunts 
of the law, at least as they were in the days we speak of. He 
had his chambers now in a very different locality, one no less 
agreeable than Spring Gardens, with a look-out into the park, not 
far from the spot where you may see, or might have seen in those 
days, the cows standing to be milked for valetudinarian cockneys 
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of a summer morning. Though this official residence had been 
chosen more for Alexander’s convenience than anything else, on 
account of its neighbourhood to the Houses of Parliament and the 
public offices, it was in most agreeable harmony with Mr. Marjoram’s 
tastes. It was by him, no doubt, that a variety of flowering plants 
had been taught to creep or climb over the rear of the premises—a 
lesson which they had learned so well that when a volume of Chitty 
or Fearne now lay by chance on the sill of a window, a sprig of 
jessamine was sometimes to be found coquetting with a chapter on 
demurrers, and the blossoms of the gay laburnum toying with the 
serious doctrine of contingent remainders. 

The laburnum was not quite in flower yet ; but as you entered Mr. 
Marjoram’s room, the senses were at no loss to discover other manifes- 
tations of the ruling passion, even more decided, in the perfume 
which pervaded the apartment, and a number of glasses, some ranged 
on the chimney-piece, others placed on a stand near a window, in which 
some very beautiful hyacinths flourished. With afew exceptions the 
apartment was much like attorneys’ offices in general. There were 
shelves with rows of japanned boxes with a variety of names upon 
them. Several similar boxes lay open on the floor, and, being choke- 
full of papers and parchments, indicated the extent of the connection 
and the magnitude of the business. The exceptions, besides the 
hyacinths, were a picture which stood on a chair in a corner covered 
with a green curtain, and a bundle of young rose trees, probably 
some new variety, with their tops just peering through the matting 
in which they were tenderly enclosed. 

_It was about eleven o’clock on one of these sunny and showery 
mornings of the spring in question when Mr. Marjoram entered his 
office. The day was of some importance on account of several inci- 
dents, which, though trifling in themselves, were significant in relation 
to future events. You recognised the rural solicitor at aglance. He 
was a strong-built, middle-sized, fresh-coloured gentleman of some 
sixty years standing in the world; his features a little rough, but he 
had a good honest eye with a twinkle of dry humour in it; his dress 
displayed more of rustic taste than town refinement ; a roomy brown 
body-coat, buff waistcoat, drab trousers and gaiters, a blue neck- 
cloth, a white hat, a stout gingham umbrella in his hand, and no 
gloves, unless he wore them in his pockets. 

His first step was not towards the tin boxes or his desk, but to the 
stand with the hyacinths ; and while he was enjoying their tints and 
odours, his confidential clerk—the same grave and worthy Mr. Potter 
who, having wept for the misfortunes of the house, now participated 
and rejoiced in its prosperity—came in with his hands full of letters, 


having deposited which on the table, he left the room as quietly as he 
entered it. 
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The solicitor was soon occupied with them, read, and noted a few, 
probably some that required immediate answers, for he rang his bell 
and handed them to the boy in attendance to be returned to the con- 
fidential. Mr. Marjoram then took up another, and was in the act of 
reading it when Mr. Potter came in again. 

“Well, Mr. Potter, what now? ” 

“There is a gentleman here, sir, about the house in Queen Anne 
Street that’s to be sold.” 

“ House! what house ?—are you dreaming ?” 

“Mrs. Rowley’s, sir, or Mr. Rowley’s, the new client.” 

“This is more of it, Mr. Potter: what have we to do with selling 
houses? We are not house-agents. Only yesterday this lady sent 
us her picture, and now she wants us to sell a house. Why she 
might as well expect us to hire a coachman for her, or take sittings 
in a church. However, the fact is, my partner undertook the 
Rowley business at the request of his friend, Lord St. Michael’s, 
so there’s no use in grumbling ; show the gentleman in.” 

Mr. Potter went away, and returned in a moment, introducing a 
certain Mr. Smith. He had already been haggling about the terms 
with Mr. Potter, but now said he was ready to agree to them, pro- 
vided the furniture was thrown into the bargain. 

“Impossible,” said Marjoram, shaking his head and looking at 
a paper which Mr. Potter had laid before him. ‘The terms are 
fixed, and cannot be departed from.” 

Mr. Smith still argued and insisted, and at last he said, “If 
we were treating with the owner in person, we should get better 
terms.” 

“‘T doubt it,” said Marjoram impatiently. 

“T am sure of it,” said the other. ‘I know it by experience.” 

“Then you would like to deal with the principal ?” said Marjoram. 

“Of course, we should,” said Mr. Smith, who was only acting as 
agent for the purchaser. 

A bright idea had struck Mr. Marjoram. 

“Just step across the room to that chair in the corner,” he 
said, “‘and draw aside the curtain.” 

Mr. Smith looked surprised, but did what he was bid. 

“A very fine woman,” he said, looking intently at the picture. 

“Never mind her beauty, but look at her well,” said Marjoram, 
‘for that’s the party you have to deal with. Do you think she will 
let you have the furniture into the bargain ? ” 

Mr. Smith looked at the face again, laughed, shrugged his 
shoulders, and consented to everything. 

Later in the day, when Mr. Potter brought the memorandum of 
agreement about the house for his chief to look over, Mr. Marjoram 
told him, with a chuckle, how he had managed the matter; and the 
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confidential was as proud as if he had made the hit himself. Mr. 
Marjoram then said :— 

“ The bulk of the Rowley on must lie over until Mr. Alex- 
ander comes to town, and has leisure to attend to it. The ladies are 
multiplying on our hands too fast, Mr. Potter.” 

“‘ We always had a great many of the fair sex on our books, sir,”’ 
said the old clerk ; “it began in Mr. Moffat’s time.” 

« Ah, but Moffat brought no ladies to the office with such eyes as 
those, Potter. Well, Mr. Alexander shall have Mrs. Rowley all to 
himself. Keep all the papers and letters for him, or send them down 
to him if he does not soon come to town. Is there any one waiting 
to see me ?” 

“Only old Miss Fazakerly, sir. I think you had better go out 
by the lady’s door.” 

The “lady’s door” was not a door to admit ladies, but a private 
passage into the park, often used by both partners to elude impor- 
tunate visitors, in nine cases out of ten of the fair sex, and it owed 
its name to Marjoram, it had served him so frequently as the means 
of escape from clients of whom Miss Fazakerly was probably a fair 
specimen. 

Marjoram smiled, took his stick, and in a moment was in the 
park. He had scarcely walked a dozen yards before a gentleman 
riding towards the Horse Guards recognised him, and drew up his 
horse to speak to him. It was Lord St. Michael’s going down to the 
House of Lords. 

_“Have you seen our friend Cosic?” he said to the solicitor. 
“Well, he will call on you some day soon and tell you all about the 
Rowley affairs.” 

“T shall be happy to see him,” said Marjoram. The words almost 
stuck in his throat ; for he was now forced to attend to the business 
which he had predetermined to leave to Alexander. 

“Has a picture been sent to you—Mrs. Rowley’s portrait?” 
resumed his lordship. 

“Yes, yes; we have got the picture.” 

“You ought not to have been troubled with it; but I’ll send for it 
to-morrow or next day, and take it off your hands. I am to have 
a copy of it, and then it is to go down to the country.” 

“ All right, my lord.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Marjoram.” 

And Lord St. Michael’s rode away. 
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Cuaprer XIV. 
IN WHICH OLD MR. COSIE UNFOLDS THE STATE OF THE PENINSULA. 


Wuen Mr. Marjoram came to his chambers the next day later than 
usual, he found Mr. Potter fretting and fuming about the picture, 
which several people had been calling to see, having probably heard 
it talked of by Lord St. Michael’s. To the slaves of the quill, who 
relished (as it was natural they should) everything that gave them 
a moment’s respite from their monotonous drudgery, this was all 
very pleasant ; but to Mr. Potter, whose business it was to keep the 
quill going inexorably, it was nothing short of a bore. 

“Tt won’t trouble us much longer,” said Marjoram ; “ Lord St. 
Michael’s is going to relieve us of it.” 

“ We might just as well keep a public exhibition room,” said the 
confidential. 

“Well, the exhibition is closed for the day,” said Marjoram. 
“‘ Nobody shall see it while I’m here.” 

“Mr. Cosie is in your room waiting for you,” said Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Cosie was a fine old fellow, verging on seventy, but hale and 
hearty. The perspiration which streamed from his grey hairs 
proved that he had walked a long way, and his lusty calves showed 
that he was well able to do so. He was an ancient citizen “of 
famous London town,” who, having made a large fortune in the 
earthenware line in Fleet Street, had some years since retired with 
it to the country, where applying his industry and skill to farming, 
like the notable Mr. Mechi of later days, he now turned the earth to 
profit again in another way. 

Mr. Cosie was an old friend, and had for some years been a neigh- 
bour of Marjoram’s at Twickenham. 

“‘ How are all your good people, and how are your Ayrshires and 
Leicesters ?” said Marjoram, cordially shaking his hand. 

“ All blooming and thriving,” said the old farmer, taking a seat 
opposite to the solicitor’s desk. 

“Lord St. Michael’s told me you would call and tell me all 
about the Rowleys. How do you happen to know so much about 
them ?” 

“Why, don’t I hold a farm under Thomas Rowley; the place 
where I have lived ever since I left your neighbourhood ?” 

“ Cornish people, then ?” 

“ As far as having a large property there.” 

‘Then they are great proprietors, are they ?” 

“Why the whole peninsula belongs to them.” 

“What! the peninsula of Cornwall ?” 

VOL. V. N.S. TT 
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“ Not quite that; but what we call our peninsula—a large tract of 
country of I don’t know how many thousand acres, something of 
the shape of a shoulder of mutton, and my holding——” 

“Ts in the juiciest cut of it, I hope.” 

“Some of it is good land enough, but the whole estate is rather 
improvable than in a high state of improvement at present. There 
is other property, I believe, elsewhere ; some in Ireland, and some in 
a worse place—though I say it in your presence—and that’s the 
Court of Chancery.” 

Marjoram laughed, and Mr. Cosie added: ‘It’s only just to say 
that you two gentlemen have taken a hundred acres out of Chancery 
for every one you have put into it.” 

“ Now tell me the particulars of the Cornish estate.” 

“Tn fact there are two estates: a small one called Oakham, which 
Mrs. Rowley inherited from her father; and a large one adjoining it, 
which her husband purchased after his marriage. Originally the 
two estates were one, and the Manor-house, which has been long 
uninhabited, is on Mrs. Rowley’s part of the property.” 

« And there is no house on the other part ?” 

“Yes, there is, and a good one, called Foxden, where Johnny 
Upjohn lives at present.” 

«And who may Johnny Upjohn be ?”’ 

“Johnny Upjohn is Mr. Rowley’s brother. He married a lady of 
the name of Upjohn, who brought him a fortune, and he took her 
name along with it.” 

« And what has he to do with his brother’s property ?” 

“ He is the present manager or mismanager of it.” 

«« And he does it efficiently, I take for granted ?” 

“ That’s his very gift,” said Mr. Cosie ; “ but he does it, as he does 
everything, to do him justice, and as half the mischief in the world 
is done, with the best and honestest intentions. However, as things 
mend when they come to the worst, the upshot of the matter is that 
Mr. Rowley’s eyes have been opened at last, and, attached as he 
is to his brother, he has made up his mind to relieve him of the 
agency.” 

“ Where is Mr. Rowley ?” 

“In Paris at present; but he has long been an invalid and an 
absentee. Bad as things are, only for his wife, they would be worse 
still. She came over two years ago, and I heartily wish she would 
come over again.” 

“The removal of his brother must cause ill-blood in the family.” 

“Tt won’t make things better, certainly. There is ill-blood enough 
at present between Mrs. Upjohn and Mrs. Rowley on other accounts ; 
but Johnny Upjohn, as we all call him in the country, is the best- 
natured man in the world, and too much engrossed with his projects 
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and his theories to quarrel with anybody about anything, much less 
with his brother.” 

“One thing is pretty plain, Cosie—Mrs. Rowley wears the 
breeches.” 

“Well, she does in a way, but not very comfortably. She has a 
hard card to play with her husband; he leaves things to her, and he 
doesn’t. He is a weak-headed man, and as changeable as any woman 
ever was. He sometimes gives his wife a carte-blanche to do what 
she likes, then he gets actually jealous of the energy and ability she 
displays, and they say he has fits of jealousy now and then of a worse 
kind. She can hardly be much above thirty, but she looks more, 
which I attribute to anxiety and worry.” 

“We have got her picture here,” said Marjoram, showing it to 
him. “Is it like her?” 

“Yes, without the look of care she had when I saw her last. I 
know all about it. It is intended for a little music-hall, or lecture- 
room, which she is building at Oakham, to do something to amuse, 
and at the same time improve the people.” 

“ Are there children ?” 

“Mrs. Rowley has none, but he has two daughters by a former 
marriage. They will both have good fortunes. He has made a will, 
I understand, by which he bequeaths the Cornish estate to his wife, 
because it was originally united to her own; and this is another 
bone of contention, for Mrs. Upjohn pretends, of course, that his 
land ought to go to his brother.” 

“Now I suppose I know the whole story ?” 

“No, nor half of it; but I won’t frighten you by giving you the 
rest until Mr. Alexander comes up.” 

“Very well, Mr. Cosie, when he comes to town,—which will be in 
a day or two,—we will dine together; but let me tell you frankly 
in reply to your alarming observation, that Alexander is less and 
less disposed every day to exceed the limits of strict professional 
duty with respect to a client’s affairs. He feels that we have gone 
too far already in that way, and I doubt if he would have accepted 
this business at all only to gratify Lord St. Michael’s.” 

“Well, I’ll say no more now. We'll dine together, and I’ll put 
the map of the peninsula in my pocket.” 

The discussion was not suspended very long. It was resumed the 
day but one after in the most agrecable way possible to all parties, 
in a comfortable little parlour in the house of old Mrs. Alexander, 
in Lower Grosvenor Place. A snug little house it was as any in the 
West-end, the perfection of neatness inside and outside; no brass so 
burnished as the old-fashioned knocker, no glass so spotless as the 
plate-glass in the windows, which were more in the new mode. On 
the morning of the day in question, had you been there to see, you 
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might have observed both knocking and ringing at the old lady’s 
door a tall man in the prime of life, whom a dozen years, even such 
years of toil and anxiety, had not altered so much that he would not 
have been instantly recognised as Frederick Alexander by any one 
who had known him at three-and-twenty. The gloss of youth was 
no more, of course, on his cheek; the light of the eye was perhaps 
graver; but in other respects he was only changed to be improved. 
His shoulders broader, his forehead expanded, his frame more solidly 
knit. As usual, he was carefully but quietly dressed; nothing of the 
dandy or petit-mattre about him at all. 

He never returned to town but the first thing he did, before he 
went to his office, or his chambers at the Albany, was to go and see 
that nice, little, old woman in Lower Grosvenor Place, if it was only 
fora moment. It was often only a word and a kiss; so it was on 
this occasion, the word being that he would come and dine with her 
at seven, and bring his partner if he could. So Alexander brought 
Marjoram, and Marjoram brought Cosie, which, with the old lady 
herself, made just the number for a small square table, large enough 
for a good dinner. 

“Tf we can’t square the circle, we can circle the square,” was 
a standing joke of Marjoram’s on such occasions; and this, and 
twenty other jokes, old and new, went round, and made the day 
pleasant. 

There was no nicer old lady of seventy than Mrs. Alexander, with 
not many wrinkles, considering her age; but her hair, which she wore 

-in two broad braids on each side of her face, under a snowy cap, 
trimmed with black and white ribbons, was as white and shining as 
the silver on her side-board. She was small—indeed so small that 
you could hardly believe she was the mother of such a son as 
Frederick; but she seemed portlier than she ‘was; she was still so 
erect, and her grey silk dress, or the petticoats under it, made her look 
so round and comfortable. 

It was a rule at Mrs. Alexander’s dinners, as indeed it had been in 
her husband’s time, not to talk of business; so, although it was 
business in truth that had brought the three gentlemen together, not 
the slightest allusion was made to it, until Mrs. Alexander left them 
to themselves. She never showed herself such a nice old lady as she 
did when her friends dined with her ; not only did she give them the 
best wine that her son could stock her little cellar with, but she 
sincerely wished them to enjoy it, and was even vexed, and scolded 
them when they joined her too soon in the drawing-room. [If all old 
ladies acted so well, they would be more popular than they are. 

Mr. Cosie alone was not sorry when his hostess withdrew, he was 
so anxious to enlist Alexander’s sympathies with the disorders of 
the Rowley estate. Before the last flounce of the little woman’s 
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rustling dress was quite free of the door he pulled out his map, and 
began to make a clear space among the glasses to spread it out. 

“ Another glass before we begin,” said Alexander, wishing the 
map at the deuce, and business of all kinds along with it, prepared as 
he was for the present trial. Marjoram filled a bumper for Cosie, 
then for himself, and pushed the bottle to his partner, who filled also, 
drank, and with folded arms fell back in his chair. 

Cosie, after recapitulating what he had already told Marjoram, 
began with the topography. There was the little town of Oakham, 
and there the long-deserted Manor-house of the same name; there 
was Foxden in a dell, which deepened and deepened until it reached 
the ocean; there was his own farm-house, “the Meadows,” separated 
from Foxden by a brawling stream, nothing in the heat of summer, 
but a dangerous torrent in winter, or after heavy rains. Two wooden 
bridges crossed it, one leading from the village direct to the Manor- 
house, the other to ‘‘ the Meadows.” 

“‘ Now observe that bridge,” said Mr. Cosie, “it will give you a 
better idea than any words can how the estate is managed at present. 
It is the only connection for miles between the two sides of the 
stream ; it has been in a ruinous cqndition for years, and it remains 
unrepaired in spite of endless remonstrances from myself and other 
tenants. Twenty pounds would make it pretty good, a hundred 
would make a new one; but Upjohn has a grand scheme on paper of 
a suspension-bridge, and we must have that or nothing.” 

“That seems a simple matter,’ said Alexander, “it only requires 
peremptory directions to the agent.” 

“Exactly so,” said Mr. Cosie, “I give it only as an illustration. 
The bridge is only a specimen of the state we are in altogether. You 
now have the theatre of war before you. You see one of the most 
improvable tracts of country in the whole kingdom reduced by every 
description of mismanagement to little better than a wilderness; the 
people neglected, industry discouraged, the most squalid village in 
the county, the roads execrable; nothing thriving but idleness, 
poverty, and religious fanaticism.” 

« And we are to undertake to reform all this?” said Alexander, 
without changing his position. 

“That’s not half of it,” resumed the old farmer, warming as he 
went on; “there is plenty more work for you. Our neighbourhood, 
for instance, is the only part of the county where there is neither yeo- 
manry, nor volunteers, nor force of any kind to defend the coast; the 
lord-lieutenant of the county has made repeated efforts to establish 
something of the kind, but Johnny will do nothing either civil or mili- 
tary. Then his wife, you must know, is in the hands of the curate, an 
evangelical Scotchman, and a bitter sabbatarian ; and as she makes 
her husband do what she pleases, and he is a magistrate of course, the 
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people are often sent to prison for saving their little crops of hay 
on a Sunday. Now you see what a mess we are in altogether.” 

“That I can see plain enough,” said Marjoram, fidgeting on his 
chair, and laughing, with an occasional sly glance at Alexander ; 
“‘ but I don’t see so well how we are to get you out of it. What do 
you say, Alexander, to all this?” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Cosie,” said Alexander, “you describe as 
pretty an accumulation of abuses as ever tempted a social reformer ; 
but if your object is to induce us—or me, if you prefer it—to take 
the field against this army of giants, you have proved rather too 
much. Surely you do not seriously expect us to undertake all this 
for the sake of Mrs. Rowley’s bright eyes, or even to oblige Lord 
St. Michael’s. No, no; my friend Mr. Marjoram thinks I have already 
gone much too far beyond the strict limits of our profession in cases 
of this nature ; but when you ask me to do battle with all manner of 
grievances in Church and State, not only to repair bridges, cottages, 
and villages, but to fight with a host of blockheads and bigots, to 
wrangle with evangelical curates, and even to call the peninsula to 
arms,—no, no; we must decline all that; we must leave all that to 
Mrs. Rowley and yourself.” 

“T thought as much,” said Mr. Marjoram, who had all the while 
been narrowly watching his partner’s countenance. 

“No, Mr. Cosie,”’ Alexander continued, ‘“‘ we must divide this 
business between us; we shall take the law department, but the rest 
of the business cannot be in better hands than your own. Of course 
if we can be of service to you at any time in the way of advice or 
suggestion, we shall always be at your command. But why, in the 
name of common sense, does not Mrs. Rowley come home for a few 
months, if her husband cannot, and look after things herself?” 

“That’s the only thing to do,” said Marjoram. 

“The dismissal of her husband’s brother may make her coming 
over just now unpleasant,” said Mr. Cosie ; “and, besides, you must 
know very well, gentlemen, that what’s to be done is not a woman’s 
business, let her be ever so clever.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Alexander, “but it is just as certain that it is 
not a solicitor’s.” 

Mr. Cosie looked disappointed, but said no more. Marjoram 
filled his glass to cheer him, and in a few moments Alexander said,— 

“ Let us go up to our tea and whist.” 

Marjoram went straight to the card-table, which was open and 
ready for action; he knew Mrs. Alexander liked her rubber, and it 
was growing late. 

They played two rubbers, and the evening was over. 

Mr. Cosie took a cab at the door. 

“What a simple good man he is!” said Marjoram, as he and 
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Alexander walked towards Spring Gardens, where Marjoram had 
always a bed-room for occasional use when he dined in town. 

“ And what an enthusiast in his way!” added Alexander; “ but I 
hope I satisfied you for once.” 

“That you did.” 

“The truth is,” said Alexander, “I am growing tired of rich 
people. [ have had too much to do with them; I see too much oi 
them. They are not the worst people in the world, but they are 
not the best. When they get into difficulties, it is seldom by making 
good use of their riches ; and when you get them out of their difficul- 
ties, how often is it only to enable them to run a new rig of extrava- 
gance! Of all our wealthy clients, I can hardly mention three whom 
it is a pleasure to serve; nine-tenths of the litigation that brings 
them to us arises out of miserable family quarrels. Look at this 
very case. Here is a clever wife setting a weak husband against 
his own brother, and sending him to the right about.” 

‘Just so,” said Marjoram drowsily, ‘“ but she is a very fine speci- 
men of a woman, let me tell you; and perhaps it’s as well you came 
to town too late to see her picture.” 

‘Fine woman or not, it’s equal to me,” said Alexander ; but when 
he asked about the picture he got no answer, for his partner was 
dropping asleep on his arm. 

Fortunately they were within a few steps of Spring Gardens, as 
Marjoram was actually beginning to snore. 


Cuaprer XY. 
THE SISTER-IN-LAW. 


Wuite the lady so much talked of is either coming home, or con- 
sidering about it, isa very good time for seeing what the Upjohn 
branch of the family is doing, and how they take the loss of a 
valuable and influential position. Mr. Upjohn was a man of large 
independent means, which came to him with -his wife, as we have 
said; but an addition of some good hundreds a year, a country resi- 
dence, and the local importance, including considerable influence in 
the neighbouring borough of Penrose, reflected on him by his 
brother’s property, were not advantages to be despised. On the 
other hand, there never was a man so much out of his proper place. 
He had no taste for country pursuits or country business. There 
was not a less bucolical gentleman in England, or with less taste for 
the occupations of squiredom. Lame of one leg, and so short- 
sighted as to be almost’ purblind, he was cut off from the sports of 
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the field; and he was only at home in his own den, composing letters 
for the local newspapers, or essays for periodicals, on subjects as 
remote as possible from rural affairs, or indeed from anything prac- 
tical. He was anything but an idle man, but unfortunately it was 
not with his business he busied himself. His proper employments 
were nothing to him but vexation of spirit. Everybody who had 
business to transact with him worried him, and he worried them in 
return ; not intentionally in the least, for he was the kindest of 
men, but it came all to the same thing with people whose letters he 
left unanswered, or their accounts unsettled, or their claims or 
remonstrances neglected or misunderstood. Money was his forte ; 
he had written a pamphlet on it, in which he considered that he 
had demolished Ricardo—but that was money in the abstract. As 
to pounds, shillings, and pence—the money in which rents are paid, 
for instance—he knew little more about it than a schoolboy. He 
neither knew how to receive it or pay it, or lodge it or draw it, or 
perform any operation with it or respecting it like a man of business. 
His accounts, when they came to be audited, were perfect curiosities, 
and so were his books, as far as he kept any. The result of all this 
was that his brother’s affairs utterly destroyed the tranquillity he 
loved, and he would long since have thrown them up but for his 
wife. The worry of the place was his, the enjoyments were hers. 
She loved to talk in London of her seat in Cornwall, or of her 
husband coming into Parliament for the borough of Penrose, which 
he might have done already had he cared about it as much as she 
did. He was already a justice of the peace and a deputy-lieutenant, 
‘and a seat in the House was all that was wanting to crown her aspi- 
rations. It was ambition of the vulgarest kind, and in that respect, 
of course, like the ambition of half the world, one of the thousand 
forms of vanity and selfishness. Mrs. Upjohn -had already obtained 
a distinction far above her merits when she married a worthy and 
amiable gentleman. Though she was rich, it was not for her fortune 
he married her, but for her bright eyes and fine voice, in those days 
of fond delusion that never dreamed of a time to come when the eye 
would flash with feelings and the voice be untuned by passions far 
and wide removed from love. The daughter of a coarse, ignorant 
money-lender, or usurer, she was almost purse-proud from the cradle ; 
surrounded by all the influences of wealth divorced from refinement, 
she grew up a showy pretentious girl, without a single correct notion 
of what constituted either a gentlewoman or a woman of fashion. 
She might have been all that, however, and yet with amiable dispo- 
sitions have turned out well; but she was thoroughly selfish, and had 
never learned to control a naturally violent temper, though, unfor- 
tunately for her destined husband, she could disguise it when it 
suited her purpose. Mr. Upjohn, then Mr. John Rowley, met her 
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at Harrogate before he met with the accident that lamed him for 
life. Barbara Upjohn was not the girl to wed a man with a limp, 
unless he had been at least a baronet; for if a peer, she would pro- 
bably have taken him without any legs at all. Indeed the union 
would hardly have taken place had her father been living, for the 
wealth was as much on her side as the better qualities were upon Mr. 
Rowley’s: but the usurer had not long gone to his account, and his 
daughter sometimes seemed to have already almost forgotten him ; 
for she used to talk of his aristocratic habits, and speak of him as a 
fine old English gentleman, to the no small amusement of those who 
remembered the sordid old extortioner of Mincing Lane. 

It will easily be understood that a woman of this temper and 
character would long since have made her husband throw up his 
brother’s affairs, only for the ulterior objects we have mentioned. 
In truth she was more galled than he was by the little snubbings he 
frequently got from abroad, and which, rightly or wrongly, she 
always ascribed to her sister-in-law. 

Mrs. Rowley had been a thorn in her side ever since her mar- 
riage. Her marriage itself was the first offence; for all the Upjohn 
interests, and particularly Mrs. Upjohn’s special ones, made it ex- 
tremely undesirable that Mr. Rowley should marry again. Mrs. 
Upjohn, having two daughters (of whom only one now survived), 
both pledged from the cradle to be plain, saw immense social advan- 
tages to herself in getting the bringing up and bringing out of Mr. 

towley’s girls into her hands, as both were to have large fortunes, 
and one of them already promised or threatened to be a beauty. 
Passionately fond of gaiety, Mrs. Upjohn figured to herself, with the 
busy imagination of selfishness, how the fascinations of her nieces 
would add to the attractions of her house, as well as to her own 
personal consequence. Then to whom could their father entrust them 
with greater safety or propriety than to his brother’s wife, a woman of 
good position in the world, who—we are giving her qualifications as 
estimated by herself—understood society, and, being highly accom- 
plished, was eminently qualified in every respect to superintend 
their education ? This was indeed so evident that it was the very 
step Mr. Rowley took when he entered the matrimonial state a second 
time. He went out to India not long after, and before he went he 
sent his daughters to England, when the eldest was about ten, and 
placed them under their Aunt Upjohn’s maternal wing. So far then 
her point was carried ; and it increased her satisfaction to know that 
the arrangement was not at all agreeable to the new Mrs. Rowley, 
who had reasons of her own for not approving of it. In fact it was a 
struggle for pre-eminence, and the lady who won could afford to be 
gracious to the conquered. The few succeeding years were the only 
period of anything like friendly relations between the sisters-in-law. 
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About the time that the pretty Susan Rowley was fifteen, and the 
promise of her charms was by general consent even more than 
fulfilled, Mrs. Rowley came suddenly blooming and bounding back to 
England, from which she had long been an absentee, to transact some 
business of her husband’s or her own. She made a sensation in her 
circle, which a woman could do twenty years ago, without an intrigue 
or a murder. She was the novelty of the scason: there was the halo of 
wealth about her without its pride; she was affable, original, and a fine 
woman. Mrs. Upjohn was a fine woman too, for the matter of that. 
There were, perhaps, even people who would have given her the palm. 
Ifer features were still more regular than Mrs. Rowley’s; but her 
complexion was rather too florid, and her figure, though good, was 
a'vready tending to exuberance. Still handsome she unquestionably 
was, except at those unlucky or unguarded moments when her true 
self broke out of her eyes. Then, indeed, she was hardly a beauty, 
unless you can imagine a pretty Tisiphone. In short, Mrs. Upjohn 
had only one decided superiority, and that not a contemptible onc, 
she sang, as has been said, extremely well—a brilliant accomplishment 
against which Mrs. Rowley had nothing to set off except the spirit of 
her conversation, or the lustre of her diamonds, which quite threw 
Mrs. Upjohn’s into the shade. Those diamonds cost that lady her 
sleep the first time Mrs. Rowley biazed in them at a party in Mrs. 
Upjohn’s own house at Cumberland Gate. They even affected her 
voice, for she never sang so ineffectually as she did that evening, or 
indeed all the time, which was short, of Mrs. Rowley’s stay in London. 
We talk of rivalry, but the rivalry was one-sided, if it is not a bull 
to say it. Mrs. Rowley never thought of eclipsing her sister, but 
perhaps for that reason the eclipse was more total. Her mind was 
occupied with her affairs, and with her daughters, whom she had not 
seen since they were children, and whose affections she naturally 
desired to gain. She had them as much with her as she could at her 
hotel while she remained in town ; and when she asked Mrs. Upjohn’s 
consent that the girls should accompany her to Cornwall, it was a 
request which it was impossible to refuse. Mr. Upjohn went down 
with her too, and they spent a fortnight most agreeably at Foxden, 
during which she made the worthy Mr. Cosie’s acquaintance ; and 
while she satisfied herself of her brother-in-law’s incapacity, she 
formed the sincerest friendship for him. Having done all that it was 
in her power to do at that time, she rejoined her husband ; and no long 
time elapsed before Mrs. Upjohn received the blow which made her 
Mrs. Rowley’s bitter enemy for life. Whether the motion came from 
Mrs. Rowley, or from Mr. Rowley’s daughters, or whether it was (as 
Mrs. Upjohn of course always asserted) that Mrs. Rowley undermined 
her deliberately in the affection of the girls, they were recalled from 
England just at the moment when their aunt’s schemes were on the 
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eve of consummation, in the glory of Susan’s “coming out.” She 
came out in Paris, not in London, and Mrs. Upjohn’s resentment 
knew no bounds. Several years more had now elapsed, and passion 
had only subsided into calm and settled rancour, for Mrs. Upjohn was 
not a woman on whose wrath the sun ever went down. 

Years of brooding over wrongs, real or imaginary, and nursing a 
whole family of spites and jealousies, were never yet favourable to 
good looks; so that Mrs. Upjohn’s personal charms had not been 
improving since Mrs. Rowley’s last return to her perihelion in old 
England. Art could, of course, regulate her colour, and even keep 
her figure in control, but it could not teach her eyes the language of 
love or tenderness. 

They certainly spoke a very different tongue, as she burst into her 
husband’s quiet study, in a wing of Foxden, with a crumpled news- 
paper in her hand, a few mornings before the commencement of the 
second period of these memoirs. The family had come down, as 
usual, to spend the Easter recess in the country. 

“ What’s the meaning of this ?” she vehemently exclaimed. ‘Is 
there any truth in this?’ and she flung the paper down before him, 
with her finger on the paragraph which raised the storm. 

Poor Upjohn, who was immersed in one of his absorbing specula- 
tions, looked up alarmed from his desk, and took the paper in his 
hand; but it was so crumpled, and he was so blind, that some 
moments passed before he could read the paragraph, and all the 
time his wife, glowing with rage, kept beating the floor passionately 
with her foot. 

The paragraph consisted only of a few lines, in which it was 
stated that the management of the Rowley property in Cornwall was 
about to pass into the hands of Messrs. Alexander and Marjoram, 
of Spring Gardens, and that Mrs. Rowley was shortly expected in 
England. 

“Ts there any truth in it, I say; have you given up the agency?” 

“Well, my dear—the fact is—not exactly yet—all is not settled. 
This announcement is premature,” he faltered out; “but you know 
what a bore the business has been to me for years, and that it has 
been growing more and more vexatious every day. Ilowever, I have 
not formally resigned it; if I had, I should have told you.” 

“No, you have not resigned it; you have been dismissed; and 
that’s the true reason why you have kept it from me.” 

“ Dismissed, my dear! You really speak as if I was a menial. 
Dismissed by my brother! Nonsense—nothing of the sort.” 

“No, but by your brother’s wife!” she interrupted fiercely; “she 
is just the woman to do it, and in the most insulting way, by pub- 
lishing it in the newspapers. I might have been prepared for this 
last piece of impudence from the tone of all her late communications, 
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—more insolent and officious every day, because they were never 
answered with proper spirit. At last she thinks there is no indignity 
too great to put upon us.” 

“My dear, my dear,” said poor Upjohn, stumping up and down 
his den, “there is no indignity in the matter; you allow your 
imagination to carry you away. I had often spoken of resigning, 
and my brother may very naturally have thought that I held on 
only on his account, and would wish to be relieved. Besides, it is 
not yet entirely arranged; as I told you, I doubt the truth of that 
paragraph.” 

“Then Ido not. It is too like Mrs. Rowley not to be perfectly 
true. She has appointed your successors, and the next communi- 
cation you have from her will be notice to quit Foxden in that 
scrivener’s hand of hers.” 

“‘ Nonsense—impossible ; no such thing will happen ; there is no 
reason why we should leave Foxden.” 

“She shall not turn me out, at all events. I shall go up to London 
to-morrow, and I shall let your brother know how his wife has acted, 
for I don’t believe he has an idea of her behaviour. She made a tool 
of you as long as it suited her convenience; and now she whistles 
you off without ceremony, to put some creature, or perhaps some 
admirer, of hers into your place.” 

She flung out of the room, as she entered, but returned in a 
moment. 

“Who is this Mr. Alexander? Is he the handsome Mr. Alex- 
ander ?” 

Mr. Upjohn protested he knew nothing about him. 

“T have my reasons for asking,” continued the fair one, with 
another variety of malice in her eye. “ Mrs. Rowley is a gay lady, 
we all know—too gay, some people think, who have seen more of 
her than I have; but if she has no respect for herself, she ought to 
remember that she is your brother’s wife, and not bring disgrace on 
the family.” 

“Too strong, my dear ; really not the language to use.” 


“ Not a bit too strong for such conduct,” and again she flung out 
of the room. 





Poor Upjohn, as soon as his amiable spouse was gone, limped 
about his little room a few turns to recover from the agitating scene 
he had gone through, and then (wonderful attraction of abstract 
studies!) sat down again to his papers with a serenity and power of 
concentration worthy of wiser speculations than his generally were. 
A precious thing it is to possess a mind that can so easily find refuge 
in its own employments from the petty annoyances of life, even 
though the world may never be much a gainer by its toils. Some of 
his views of political economy were as amazing as Mr. Ruskin’s when 
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he quits the region of art, where he is a master, to discuss sciences, 
such as political economy, of which he is profoundly ignorant ; but. 
as defences against the envyings and heart-burnings which tormented 
his wife, and destroyed the peace of his family—as the means of 
keeping his breast serene while a tempest was blowing all round him 
—the most fruitful researches in any branch of philosophy could not 
have been more valuable. 

So absorbed was Mr. Upjohn in the subject he was now engaged 
on, that he actually scarce knew whether he was in or out, when 
his wife pounced upon him with her hurricane of interrogations. 
Nay, what was still more characteristic, when at length he got 
up, almost doubled with long writing, it occurred to him to look 
again at some unopened letters on the table, and among them he 
found one from his sister-in-law in Paris, with all the new arrange- 
ments proposed in the friendliest tone imaginable, and she told him 
in a postscript that she would probably go to England and down to 
Foxden in a few days. 

“Then it is quite as well,” he said to himself, “that my wife 
should not be here.” So he determined not to dissuade her from 
going up to town, which she did. with her daughter next day, 
undeterred by the weather, which was wet and blustry. 

Miss Upjohn was a tall girl, with her mother’s black hair and high 
colour, but without any pretensions to beauty. Her looks were 
rather gloomy and forbidding than actually expressive of ill-temper. 
It was perhaps the fault of her brows, which were dark and beetling ; 
but her face wore a sort of calm and chronic frown, which was not as 
pleasant in a family as it might have been effective on the stage in 
such a character as Lady Macbeth or Clytemnestra. However, we 
must believe that Harriet Upjohn did not frown upon the young 
clergyman who had the pastoral care of the parish, representing the 
vicar, who was old and non-resident ; for the Rev. Malcolm Black- 
adder, a Scotchman, was her accepted lover. To account for a 
gentleman in a curate’s position finding favour in Mrs. Upjohn’s eyes 
it may be as well to mention at once, in that lady’s justification, 
that in Mr. Blackadder’s case the insignificance of the Christian 
minister was compensated by the possible succession to a Scotch 
peerage. He now came running up to Foxden from the vicarage, 
which was hard by, to see his intended before her abrupt: departure, 
with the reasons for which she had probably made him already 
acquainted. 

As soon as his wife and daughter were gone, Mr. Upjohn and Mr. 
Blackadder had some conversation about the weather, and the floods, 
and that unlucky bridge which was always giving such trouble. The 
curate thought it would be well to see about it at once. ‘‘ To-morrow 
would be Saturday, and on the next day, of course,” said the Scotchman, 
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with his strong sabbatarian proclivities, ‘nothing could be done.” 
Mr. Upjohn put on a rough overcoat, and they went together, through 
wet and mire, to take an observation of the water. It was manifestly 
rising ; so it was resolved to send for Mallet, the carpenter, at once, 
and set him to work. So energetic was Upjohn for the moment that 
as soon as he got home out of the rain he sent a message to Mallet, to 
which the answer returned was that he would come up immediately. 
Immediately, on the Rowley estate, under the present régime, meant 
any time within a day or two. On the present occasion it meant the 
afternoon of Saturday, for not till then did the worthy carpenter 
make his appearance. 

How the interval was passed by Mr. Upjohn is worth mentioning 
in illustration of his character. Though forsaken by his wife and 
daughter, he was still not left quite alone ; for there was a third lady 
in the family, a niece of Mrs. Upjohn’s, who had been left to her 
tender care and protection by a deceased sister, who had married in 
her father’s life-time without the consent of that fine specimen of an 
old English gentleman. Miss Roberts, or Carry (for she was hardly 
important enough to have a surname, not having come into the world 
with her grandfather’s permission), was now in her twentieth year, but 
was so small and fragile that she might have been taken for a child. 
A spinal complaint had stunted her growth, and not only deformed her 
figure, but affected her features; she never appeared in company, and 
often kept her room when there was none. Many acquaintances of the 
family had never seen her. She was either carefully kept out of view, 
or, conscious of her defects, shrank of herself from observation. It was 
remarkable, however, that she always emerged, and became some- 
body, whenever she and her uncle were left together, as they were 
now; and he only did on this occasion as he had done many a time 
before, in dividing himself between his papers and his niece. Indeed 
he was never less engrossed by his pursuits than when he and Carry 
were left together. She sometimes crept down and sat beside him in 
his den, watching him at his desi, or agreeably interrupting him 
with an affectionate look, or a question. At other times, if she was 
too unwell to leave her little room, he would go up to her, and take 
his papers or a book with him. He sometimes played cribbage with 
her; she had a very pretty cribbage board, a present from Mrs. 
Rowley, whom she was in the habit of calling aunt. Occasionally 
he read a chapter in the Bible for her, or something from Dickens, 
and always prayed with the poor thing morning and evening. But 
his great delight was to hear his Carry sing, which she did very 
nicely. Generally it was, “ Consider the Lilies,” or Addison’s version 
of the exquisite twenty-third Psalm, something sweet and sacred. 
This was a pleasure he never enjoyed when her aunt was at home; for 
Mrs. Upjohn discouraged her singing, and perhaps she was right, for 
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it sometimes brought on the poor girl’s consumptive cough, which 
could even be heard in the drawing-room. 

They dined together too that stormy day. This was an event in 
Carry’s life like a jubilee. She was so happy at such times that one 
could not help thinking that such doses of happiness, repeated suffi- 
ciently often, might have been of more use than medicines. Nor 
was it her uncle’s fault that the system was never tried. 

But they made the most of that sweet evening together, sweet 
although heaven and earth were clashing together out of doors, and 
the wind howled in the chimneys, and the thundering of the ocean 
came up the wild dell at the top of which the house stood, and shook 
it to its foundation. 

When dinner was over and Carry was seated on a stool at her 
uncle’s side close to the fire, she asked him to tell her something to 
make her forget the wind and rain. He considered, trying to find 
something she would like to hear. How like him it was, he never 
thought until that moment of telling her that he was expecting 
Mrs. Rowley over. You had only to see how Carry’s eyes danced, 
and how she jumped up and clapped her attenuated hands, perfectly 
to understand the two factions into which the house of Upjohn was 
split. 

« And is Susan coming too ?” cried the happy Carry. 

That her uncle could not tell her. 

“Oh, how I love Aunt Rowley and Susan; more than all the 
world next to you—and, of course, Aunt Upjohn and Harriet. It is 
nearly five years now, uncle, since I have seen them, and I was 
beginning to fear,” she added sadly, “I was never to see them 
again.” 

« We must see and have better weather for them than this, Carry.” 

“Oh, yes, it will be fine! Aunt Rowley is like the Queen, she 
will bring fine weather with her. Do you know, uncle, I was never 
thoroughly unhappy but once, and that was when my cousins left us ; 
though I never blamed them, but always thought it natural and 
right they should live with their father and Mrs. Rowley. And 
they write to me so often, and send me such pretty things. When 
do you think they will be here ?”’ 

It was now blowing such a hurricane that Carey could hardly 
hear what her uncle answered; so they stopped ti king and play ed 
a game of cards, after which Carry went to her bed and Upjohn to 
his papers. 
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Cuaptrer XVI. 
PROVIDENCE DECLARES AGAINST A CURATE AND A CARPENTER. 


On Saturday afternoon there was another consultation at the bridge, 
followed, as usual, by no action. Mr. Mallet declared that as it 
survived such a night, he would stake his existence upon its solidity 
for another year; and why this particular flood should carry it away, 
when it had resisted twenty as great in his own recollection, for his 
life he could not see. However, it was well to be on the safe side, 
particularly as the great lady was expected, so he would strengthen 
the timbers here and there, and then there would not be a safer or 
prettier bit of wood-work in England. In truth, Mr. Mallet, accord- 
ing to his lights and little opportunities, was as great a jobber as 
there was in the country; and if none of the floods he alluded to had 
demolished that pretty bit of wood-work long ago, it was not for 
want of his earnest prayers for a catastrophe likely to be worth some- 
thing handsome to him. 

“Then you think,” said Mr. Upjohn, with only his nose peering 
out between his hat and his great-coat, ‘there is no danger of it 
this time ?”’ 

“Certainly I do,” said the carpenter. 

“Then, Mr. Mallet, I entirely differ from you,” said the curate, 
joining them, also muffled up to his eyes, and trying hard to hold 
his umbrella against the wind. “ The stream is running furiously, and 
the barometer is still falling, let me tell you. You ought to be at 
work, Mr. Mallet, instead of standing talking. Remember what day 
to-morrow is.” 

“ But surely, Mr. Blackadder, this would be a work of necessity,” 
said Upjohn modestly. 

“T am afraid not,” said the curate solemnly; “I have considered 
the matter; there is another communication between the two sides 
of the river.” 

Mr. Mallet nodded approvingly. 

“But only by a circuit of several miles,” said Mr. Upjohn. 

“T am afraid,” repeated Mr. Blackadder, “that I could not, under 
the circumstances, conscientiously sanction a work of the kind on 
the Sabbath-day. We shall all be better employed in praying to the 
Almighty in his mercy to moderate the fury of the elements.” 

Mr. Mallet nodded still stronger approbation. 

Mr. Upjohn, though accustomed to passive obedience in eccle- 
siastical affairs, was not prepared to admit Mr. Blackadder’s obser- 
vation ; but whether he was or not was immaterial, for a sudden gust 
put an end to the discussion, by blowing the curate’s umbrella inside 
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out, and Upjohn and the roguish carpenter nearly off their legs into 
the torrent. 

Sunday came. The bridge was still standing in the morning, 
although not even on Saturday evening was anything done to 
reinforce it, Mr. Mallet even going beyond his pastor, and relying 
entirely on Divine interposition. Mr. Upjohn said his prayers with 
his niece at home, as he usually did in his hours of independence. 
Carry was very ill after a sleepless night, and he read the service at 
her bed-side, in the pious hope that Heaven would not reject their 
petitions for not being reiterated ten times over, as they would have 
been in the parish church. Mr. Blackadder, as in duty bound, never 
spared his scanty audience a single collect, and he was near the end 
of a sermon (as full of repetitions as the prayers) just beginning to 
recommend special supplications to Providence to chain up the winds 
and floods, when a rumour ran through the congregation, beginning 
with the sexton at the door. Providence had in the plainest language 
refused to favour the improvident, and before the preacher left the 
pulpit, not a plank was left of the safest and prettiest bit of wood- 
work in the shire. 

Luckily for Mr. Cosie, who came down from London on Monday, 
his road home was independent of the communication destroyed. 
His first thought—it had never occurred to Mr. Upjohn—was to 
have a notice posted up at the cross-roads at the village of Oakham, 
to apprise travellers that the river was no longer passable at the 
usual place near Foxden. This was immediately done; but it was 
too late for the convenience of two ladies, who had already driven 
through the town, and taken the direct road to the bridge, which 
was no more. 

Monday was one of those lovely bright days that often come after 
storm and rain. The wind, which still blew pretty fresh, had dis- 
persed all the impurities of the atmosphere, and the sun shone out 
bright and warm in acloudless sky. The two ladies, now posting 
fast for the bridge at: Foxden (the road to which they either remem- 
bered, or had learned from some authority of the country), having 
passed a dismal wet Sunday at an inn about forty miles distant, were 
enjoying the fine morning all the more heartily, with the windows 
of the carriage open; and the further they advanced, the more every 
object seemed to please and interest them. As Mrs. Upjohn bad also 
been forced by stress of weather to pause in her passionate flight at 
a place still nearer Oakham, it necessarily happened that the two 
travelling carriages, both starting the next morning, met and passed 
each other on the road. Rapid as the pace was, the younger of the 
two ladies who were coming down to the country, recognised the 
travellers of the other party, and exclaimed to her companion :— 


“Surely that lady with her arms folded and so well wrapped up is 
VOL. V. N.S. UU 
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Aunt Upjohn. The other must be Harriet; they are running away 
from us; we shall find nobody at Foxden but my uncle.” 

«We must bear it as well as we can,”’ said the elder lady. 

“For my part, I shall bear it very philosophically,” said the other, 
“only I do hope we shall have Carry. What should I do without 
her while you are going about with Mr. Cosie and my uncle ?” 

“Pooh, pooh, my dear; you will find Mr. Cosie’s daughters very 
pleasant company for the short time we have to stay. Besides, I 
shall be sure to find something for you to do.” 

“It’s quite plain Aunt Upjohn is going to town to avoid you, as 
it was only ten days ago she went down to Foxden.” 

“It’s very silly of her to put herself out of her way on my account ; 
I should never do so on hers, though I do prefer her room to her 
company.” 

The elder of the ladies, who, however, was far enough from a 
Hecuba, had either cares on her mind, or she was fatigued by travel- 
ling, for she was rather pale, and more disposed to think than talk. 
She made few and short replies to a hundred remarks her daughter 
made as they proceeded; for almost every new object, house, tree, 
or rock, hill or distant glimpse of the sea, called forth some exclama- 
tion of recognition and delight. Happily for her, ske could survey 
every beauty of the landscape, which was gradually growing wilder 
and more attractive, without being obliged to think at the same time 
of business, if business it was which preoccupied her mother. Soon, 
however, there came a critical moment, such as all have more or less 
experienced who have ever returned to scenes dear to the eye, or 
the affections, when at a sudden turn of a winding lane, or in gaining 
the crest of a hill, there bursts upon the view that familiar region, 
every inch of it almost part of yourself, though you may not own 
a cottage that you see, or an acre of heath or ‘gorse, or so much as 
a rock to siton. As that moment draws nigh, as you approach such 
a point, does not your heart flutter, particularly after an absence of 
years ?—does not your eye gleam ?—does not your foot hasten? You 
are nervous, you are impatient, you think the crisis and the loved 
spot will never come. So did the younger lady, certainly. She was 
silent with emotion and expectation for full half-an-hour before the 
peninsula of old Oakham, with its charming hills and hollows, all 
girt with the sparkling sea—now breaking on shining beaches—now 
rushing into resounding caverns—now washing the base of gigantic 
cliffs, or the white walls of a fishing station—-spread itself out before 
her earnest enthusiastic gaze; then the tears stood in her eyes with 
transport. The elder lady, who might have passed very well for 
a young one too, save, indeed, for the name of mother, was scarcely 
less excited when that moment arrived, though she had not only 
waited for it more tranquilly, but was even engaged in looking over 
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some papers to the last. Then she threw them from her lap, as if ’ 
they were of no earthly value, and entered into all her daughter’s 
raptures. The common excitement seemed to equalise their years; 
the eyes of the matron expressed the same glee that glittered in the 
maiden’s; they might have passed for sisters, only that neither in 
features, eyes, nor colour of the hair, was there anything of the usual 
sisterly resemblance. 

The descent had already commenced; they rolled along as fast as 
the state of the road permitted, soon came to the cross-roads, and 
took that which led directly to the stream. 

“‘ How glorious it will be after all the wet we have had! ” said the 
young girl; “we shall not see it until we are quite close. I saw it 
once before, after only a few days’ rain, and what a glorious little 
brook it was!” 

A few hundred yards more, and leaping up in the carriage she 
cried again :— 

“There it is, mamma; there it is!” 

“The river is there, sure enough, my dear, but where is the 
bridge?” said the elder, with her head out of the window, as the 
postilion drew up abruptly on the top of the sloping bank, having 
just made the discovery that he could advance no further. 

“T thought, mamma, the bridge was to have been repaired and 
strengthened this spring,” said the younger lady, looking very blank. 

“T ordered it, but it was either not done, or done in the usual way 
things are done in this part of the world,” said Mrs. Rowley, with 
the air of a commanding and warm-tempered woman, accustomed to 
restrain her looks and her language within the bounds of feminine 
displeasure. 

“What are we to.do, mamma ?” 

“That’s simple enough, my dear; we have a round of ten miles 
to make to get to Foxden.” 

“ But, oh, how beautiful the river is! I forgive it all the mischief 
it has done. Let us get out, and look at it nearer; how it foams, 
and sparkles, and tumbles among the rocks! Who would believe 
this was the meek little rivulet over which one could almost jump in 
summer-time !” 

The flood was rapidly going down, and already some of the largest 
stones in the rocky bed were above water. 

In an instant the ardent Susan Rowley was standing in the midst 
of the subsiding but still riotous and exulting torrent. She hardly 
wanted beauty to make her beautiful; youth, and health, and gaiety, 
and a bright eye full of sweet fancies, were loveliness enough; and, 
besides, her cheek was now flushed with intense enjoyment, and the 
breeze which fluttered her brown hair, and set it free from comb and 
bonnet, made her still more charming. 

uu2 
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She was nearly of the same height (a little above the middle size) 
as the lady who was now at her side, having jumped from stone to 
stone as bravely, if not quite so lightly, forgetting all that teased 
her, and enjoying the scene as keenly as any girl could do. The 
wind made free with her locks, too; they tumbled about her face in 
cataracts of gold. 

From the spot where they stood, the chimneys of Foxden were 
visible above the trees. 

“ How provoking to be so near,” said Susan, “and yet to have to 
go ten miles about!” 

“One ought either to swim or fly, my dear, to travel comfortably 
through the Oakham estate at present. It is impossible to say what 
further obstacles we may yet have to encounter, so we had better 
move.” 

But just as they gained the bank again, up trotted, on the far side 
of the stream, Mr. Upjohn, mounted on a rough pony, followed by 
some workmen, carrying a number of planks, intended, no doubt, 
to knock up a temporary foot-bridge. He cut an amusing figure, 
for the pony was too small for him; he had nothing on his head but 
an old red velvet cap, which he usually wore in his study, and the 
wind, beside whirling up every moment the skirts of his great-coat, 
made it so difficult to keep his spectacles steady on his nose, that at 
last he took them off, and thrust them into a side-pocket. 

Of course, the ladies recognised him at once. There was no 
mistaking Johnny Upjohn. 

’ “He has not the least notion who we are,” said Susan, “nor have 
the men either.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Rowley, “but we may as well pull down our veils.”’ 

Upjohn could barely see that two ladies were standing on the 
opposite side, and could he have also seen the carriage he would 
probably have guessed who they were; but the carriage was out of 
sight, behind the trees, on the summit of the slope; so he took them 
for friends of the Cosies. 

He rode the shaggy pony as close as he could to the brink, and 
accosted them politely, saying he hoped they did not want to cross 
the river, as the nature of the accident that had occurred put it out 
of his power to help them. 

“Oh, thank you very much, sir,” said Mrs. Rowley; “I am sorry 
to hear there has been an accident.” 

«A yery serious one,” said Johnny. “ You would hardly believe 
that at one o’clock yesterday there was a very handsome bridge across 
the stream at this very spot.” 

“Who would have thought it?” said Mrs. Rowley. 


“Tt ought to have stood; we are quite at a loss to conjecture why 
it did not.” 
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“T suppose it was a competition,” replied Mrs. Rowley, “ between 
the flood and the bridge, and the flood carried the day.”’ 

“ Just so, madam,” said Upjohn. 

“ How like that poor dear uncle!” whispered Susan. 

“Let us go,” said Mrs. Rowley. “Good-bye, sir; I am sorry you 
are in trouble; I hope the bridge will win the next time. Good 
morning ;” and nodding to him most graciously, she retreated from 
the edge of the stream to where she had left her carriage, while he 
pulled off his cap to salute her as she withdrew. 

“How astonished he will be a few hours hence,” said Susan, 
“when he discovers who we are!” 

“He will hardly discover that to-day,” said Mrs. Rowley ; “ for it 
just occurs to me that as we must pass Mr. Cosie’s, we can’t do better 
than put up there for to-night.” 

“A capital plan, mamma; we shall have had quite travel enough 
for one day.” 

They had scarcely proceeded a mile along a winding lane, with 
steep banks on each side, still glowing with primroses, when they 
were met by Mr. Cosie himself; he was just coming down to the 
river-side to take a view of the scene of havoc. 

Nothing could exceed the old farmer’s amazement, except his joy 
at the rencontre. He had not been apprised of the day of Mrs. 
Rowley’s coming, and thought she had dropped from the clouds. 

“You see I have taken your advice, Mr. Cosie, and come over to 
see things with my own eyes, and I have seen a good deal already.” 

“A bad reception to give you, madam, after so long an absence 
from home. We ought to be heartily ashamed of ourselves. You 
have seven or eight miles to travel to get to Foxden.” 

“ But we are not going quite so far, Mr. Cosie; we are thinking of 
indemnifying ourselves for the hardships we have undergone, by 
passing a day, or perhaps two, with you, if you will take us in.” 

If he was happy before, this announcement made the old man 
doubly so, and proud into the bargain. They took him up, but he 
could think of nothing until they reached the Meadows, but the 
state Mrs. Cosie would be in when she saw him coming back in a 
coach with two beautiful ladies. 


Marmion SAvaGe. 
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IF any one of the best systems of arbitration were to become generally esta- 
blished, it would, in all probability, completely supersede strikes and lock-outs. 
If it did no more than this, it would constitute a new era in our industrial 
history. The worst evils would be removed; hostile feelings would gradually 
diminish ; a higher morality would result. Arbitration is not a new invention : 
during the whole of this century it has been struggling for its existence. 
Unfortunately the conditions of its success have been repressed and not encou- 
raged. Arbitration is impossible without some form of association among 
workmen. While there has been rapid growth of unionism, its development has 
not proceeded at the proper rate. It is a vast force, which would have been 
far better organised and regulated, had it not been for the folly of the govern- 
ing classes, who, in thwarting it and turning it in wrong directions, have them- 
selves contributed to cause the evils which they now condemn. Unionism has, 
as its chief feature, an insufficiency of organisation to control its natural 
movement. Force imperfectly regulated is ever a source of danger. The 
growth of unions cannot be arrested; therefore the only possible policy is to 
help their development. There are constant tendencies in this direction. It 
is the chief business of the political art, as of all arts, to encourage these 
tendencies. Art cannot create organisation and arrangement; but it can 
assist and make more perfect the natural order and course of events. At 
the present moment in the industrial world an effort is being made, which 
cannot be mistaken, towards a better organisation of labour. In the older 
systems of arbitration nothing was thought of but settling quarrels as they 
arose. The prevailing idea now is that of prevention, by removing the causes 
of dispute. 

Mr. Mundella’s Board of Arbitration and Conciliation appears to me to 
be the best scheme that has yet been wrought out; superior to the system of 
arbitration started by Mr. Rupert Kettle at Wolverhampton. Both schemes 
have succeeded practically ; they differ considerably, by reason of their having 
a different origin. Mr. Kettle’s is based on legal ideas; Mr. Mundella’s on 
purely practical considerations. In selecting this latter as the best, I do not 
wish to depreciate in the smallest degree the immense value of Mr. Kettle’s 
work, which cannot be over-estimated, or to do anything but join in the 
expression of gratitude to him for the benefits he has conferred, not only on 
workmen, but on society at large. Indeed it would be difficult for any one to 
read the account of his plan, without coming to the conclusion that we have it 
now in our power for ever to get rid of strikes and lock-outs. But, though 
practically successful, it is too legal; it professes to provide ‘‘ a better method 
of determining the rights between master and servant; ” it endeayours to bring 
the service of the men, the relation of masters to men, within the law; to make 
the terms of employment binding in law. To do this, it provides a code of 
rules containing an arbitration clause, as is customary in many legal agree- 
ments; a copy of this is posted in a conspicuous place in every workshop, so 
that it is brought under the notice of the master and of every person employed in 
his shop: by a well-known rule of law, all employment in such shop is subject 
to these terms, unless there is a special written agreement overriding it. The 
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plan works well, and there is much to be said for it; but however valuable 
practically legal machinery may be, it is as a remedy for existing evils, and not 
as constituting true conciliation. The system is too much of a court; there is 
a stranger umpire between the parties. It is, in one word, based upon the 
difference of interests between mastersand men. Thevery word “arbitration” 
implies difference. In the nature of the circumstances, there is no such 
inherent difference. But the erroneous belief that there is still exists; it is 
an inevitable though temporary fact, which every practical scheme must allow 
for. That plan of conciliation, then, would be the best which, while accepting 
this erroneous belief and including it incidentally, is yet based, as far as 
possible, on agreement and mutual benefit. Mr. Mundella’s “‘ board of arbi- 
tration and conciliation” is much better in this respect. It is not a court, it is 
less formal, it is not cumbered with legal ideas; there is no stranger inter- 
vening as umpire between masters and men; and it appears to me very 
undesirable that there should be, unless the antagonism is of sucha nature 
as to render agreement otherwise impossible. The board is a common sense 
arrangement, effecting the same good as Mr. Kettle’s plan, in a simpler and 
less artificial way. Whether the local success at Nottingham, which has 
spread over a large district, can become universal, and whether the scheme is 
capable of being modified so as to suit all trades and all places, only practical 
men can judge, and only experience can decide. The most striking fact shown 
by these systems is that when masters and men are brought into contact with 
each other, face to face, in this way, they do agree; and as a rule the members 
of these courts or boards act up to the decision or agreement, and in spite of 
difficulties, and even pressure, do what they know to be right. 

Apart from general considerations, let us consider the circumstances which 
have been the cause of systems of arbitration. Mr. Kettle divides strikes 
into three classes, according as they depend upon, 1, differences as to the 
terms of a future contract; 2, disagreements upon the terms of an existing 
contract; or, 3, quarrels upon some matters of sentiment. At the same 
time he says, ‘“‘It is upon the first of these three classes that the greatest 
difficulty of settling trade disputes by any other means than strikes 
arises.” Mr. Mundella says, ‘‘ If we had only to discuss quarrels that have 
arisen about the past state of prices, we should have almost nothing to do, 
because it is rarely that there is any dispute what shall be the rate this week, 
but the dispute is, what shall be the rate next week.” So that we may con- 
clude generally that strikes have reference to the future, and not to the past or 
present arrangements; to some future increase or reduction of wages, or an 
alteration of the price of piece-work, hours of labour, or mode of work. All 
schemes which merely aim at arbitration of strikes, and do not attempt to 

(1) Mr. Kettle, in his valuable pamphlet on his system, maintains that an umpire is 
required, as a kind of judge; a part of whose office would be to apply the truths of 
political economy to the actual issues between the parties. He says that “an arbitrator 
would be able to keep before the disputants those great fundamental rules of commercial 
economy, by which service-contracts are ultimately governed ;” and that “an arbi- 
trator, undisturbed by the emotions of the conflict, would apply them to the facts before 
him, almost as casily as,” &c. This may be very good practically as arbitration ; but 
it is not conciliation. Even this plan was found too cumbrous a form of procedure to 
decide many small differences; and about a year after the system had been established, 
a conciliation rule was framed, by virtue of which disputes not affecting the general 


interests of trade are referred to a smaller tribunal ; this too has had a complete success ; 
it approaches more nearly to conciliation. 
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establish codes of rules, or settle terms in the future, may possibly do tem- 
porary good, but are otherwise useless. When the strike occurs it is almost 
always too late even for arbitration; there is hot blood on both sides; the 
settlement is on the basis of victory, dictation of terms to the vanquished, 
rather than arbitration. Arbitration must then aim chiefly at prevention, by 
foreseeing difficulties and regulating the various incidents of the trade. The 
ere introduction of a rule, forcing either side to give due notice of any desired 
change in the terms of an employment, is a powerful check upon unjust altera- 
tion by the master or oppressive strikes by the men. The idea of striking 
without proper notice to the employer, and reference to his engagements, ought 
to be repudiated by every respectable union; no such proceeding could be 
justified except as an act of warlike resistance to some sudden gross act of 
tyranny on the part of the master. In the hosiery trade, in which Mr. 
Mundella’s scheme began, all the employment is by piece-work. The 
popular notion that all unions hate piece-work is one of the delusions, which 
the evidence before the Royal Commission blows to the winds. Such an idea 
is quite untrue. The majority of unions work by piece. In some there is 
no other kind of employment. In others it depends entirely on the option 
of the men in different places. It appears that one of the most persistent 
opponents of piece-work is a non-unionist. Some masters are averse to it; 
at all events, there exist codes of rules, settled between masters and men, 
which expressly forbid it. Where there is an objection to piece-work, it is 
because it is injurious to the men themselves, or to the public, or to both. 
Piece-work may lead to hurried or bad work, without its being intentionally 
done by the workman. There is work which is never so good as when it is 
done deliberately. In some trades piece-work is impossible because the piece 


cannot be measured out, by the very nature of the work; in others it always 
leads to bad and fraudulent work, ‘‘scamping.” It is injurious to the men, 
in some trades, because it gives rise to a system of ‘ chasing,”—certain 
men, called, at least in one occupation, ‘ bell-horses,” who are able to get 
through a very large amount of work with great rapidity, are employed with 
the deliberate purpose of artificially raising the amount of work which the 
ordinary workman can perform in a day, beyond its real average. The men 
are stimulated to work an excessive time; the amount of work dene in the day 
is increased; there is a tendency for the day’s wage not to keep pace with the 
increase of work—that is, the price of the piece decreases, and the value of 
labour is unduly depreciated. This system of chasing in the hands of an 
unscrupulous master, is an evil of the most serious kind, rendering it as 
necessary for a union to discourage piece-work, and even frame a rule against 
it, as for a civilised community to denounce a crime and institute penal laws to 
repress it. There is no objection on the part of unions to one man’s earning 
more than another, if he is a more rapid or more skilful workman, provided he 
is not a bell-horse. Give temporary fixity to the price of the piece, as is done 
by the system of arbitration and conciliation, and the objections to piece-work 
on material grounds will vanish. This is, at least, the opinion of many 
unionists. In some trades, however, it is maintained, and with apparent 
reason, that it would always be injurious, unless it were supplemented by a 
code of rules regulating the hours of work. Piece-work, depending as it does 
upon a portion only of industrial phenomena, will never constitute an ultimate 
solution of the wages question; the true theory of the distribution of wealth 
must rest upon a far wider basis. Mr. Mundella’s board in the hosiery trade 
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fixes the price of all piece-work for a certain time. There are statements of the 
prices for 6,000 articles. This fixes the wages of the different kinds of employ- 
ment. In other trades, in which an arbitration system has been adopted, and 
where piece-work is not the rule, the wages for the different employments are 
fixed. Speaking generally, there is a detailed code of rules, regulating all the 
particulars of the trade or manufacture. It is a kind of informal voluntary 
contract, arranged by the representatives of both sides, not permanent, though 
sometimes fixed for as long a period as two or eyen three years. The con- 
venience of all parties is consulted, and due notice must be given of any altera- 
tion that is desired. The board is composed half of employers and half of 
workmen, ten of each. They meet in an informal way; it is not a court, but 
masters and men sit round a table, the men often interspersed with the masters. 
There are two secretaries, one belonging to the masters, the other to the men. 
The proceedings are without ceremony. The matter is settled by what the men 
call ‘‘a long jaw”—discussion and explanation of views in which the men 
convince the masters, as often as the masters the men. 

‘“When we came to make our rules,” says Mr. Mundella, “it was agreed that the 
chairman should be elected by the meetings, and should have a vote, and a casting-vote 
when necessary. Iwas chosen chairman in the first instance, and I have been chairman 
ever since. I have acasting-vote, and twice that casting-vote has got us into trouble. 
And for the last four years it has been resolved that we would not vote at all. Even 
when a working man was convinced, or a master was convinced, he did not like voting 
against his own order, and in some instances we had secessions in consequence of that, 
so we said, ‘ Do not let us vote again, but let us try if we can agree,’ and we did agree.” 

Of course this does not mean that every member of the board is always con- 
vinced, though it seems that they generally are; but when they are not, they 
know well enough that disagreement is fatal, and they agree by coming to the 
best arrangement possible under the circumstances. It is, in fact, conciliation ; 
far better in every way than the decision of a court or umpire. It takes more 
time, but ‘‘ the long jaw,” resulting in agreement, is after all the true practical 
way out of the difficulty. 

The whole district is bound by the decision of the board; there are some 
two or three masters in the trade in question who have not joined. The work- 
men on the board represent very large bodies of men, both unionist and non- 
unionist. Every man who works at the trade is entitled to a vote in the 
election of representatives. There is no disagreement between unionists and 
non-unionists.! It is the opinion of almost ull those who have been concerned 
in these undertakings, that any court or board of arbitration must be yolun- 
tary. If so, it is impossible for men without some kind of association to frame 
rules among themselves, and by these or by moral means, to enforce com- 
pliance with the decisions of the board. The board could never have been 
started at all without the assistance of unions, or at all events, some kind of 
unionism must have been formed before the board could be made. The 
non-unionists are glad enough to take advantage of the facilities and benefits 
which the organisation of the unions afford them. Even the workmen of 
masters who do not recognise the board submit any question that arises to it 
before they take action. This confidence in it has grown up in spite of ill 
feelings and mutual mistrust, and the many obstacles which might have spoilt 
its success. The decision of the board signed by masters and men is in fact 


(1) The following is a rule in one of Mr. Kettle’s codes: “‘ Neither masters nor men 
shall interfere with any man on account of his being a society or non-society man. The 
society men pledge themselves not to annoy, nor allow annoyance to non-society men,” 
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accepted, and the scheme has succeeded. There have, of course, been many 
difficulties, which at first appeared alarming. There have been secessions, 
masters who would not agree: unions that were inclined to resist: but both 
sides have listened to remonstrance and been convinced by reason. Some form 
of association of men is essential for enforcing the decision of the board. 
Unions and the associations of masters, in the opinion of enlightened men like 
Mr. Kettle and Mr. Mundella, quite satisfy this condition. Even from an 
economic point of view, “ the board of arbitration and conciliation ” is in the 
hosiery trade a complete practical success: trade in the last four years has 
been most prosperous. The real difficulty was in starting the plan. The 
chronic state of animosity and distrust existing between masters and men is 
still the chief obstacle to the success of the scheme. When the first proposals 
were made and the first meeting took place, ‘‘ it is impossible,” says Mr. Mun- 
della, ‘‘to describe to you how suspiciously we looked at each other.” The 
reason why Mr. Mundella and Mr. Kettle have succeeded is that they have 
recognised existing facts, and accepted unions as normal institutions, and have 
effectively combined unions and associations of masters so as to secure har- 
monious action. Everywhere the best unions have eagerly listened to the 
proposals for arbitration. Conferences of trade delegates have passed resolu- 
tions in favour of it. The leading men of the large amalgamated societies 
may always be relied on. Amongst them are men of great practical ability 
and high character, in all respects equal to discharge the duties they undertake. 
Whoever looked merely to the state of chronic war between masters and unions 
might have naturally supposed that the leaders of unions would be the most 
difficult men to deal with on such matters. But Mr. Mundella’s experience is 
to the contrary :— 

“The very men that the manufacturers dreaded were the men that were sent to 
represent the workmen at the board. We found them the most straightforward men 
we could desire to have to deal with; we have often found that the power behind them 
has been too strong for them; they are gencrally the most intelligent men; and often 
they are put under great pressure by workmen outside to do things which they know 
to be contrary to common-sense, and they will not do them. ‘Ihey have been the 
greatest barrier we have had between the ignorant workman and ourselves. And I 
know that it isso. I have found it in my correspondence with trade union secretaries 
and leaders; all over England I have found that so.”’ 

Mr. Kettle expresses himself to the same effect :— 

“Occasionally the men were beaten in argument, and then the boldest of them at 
once yielded. On the part of the masters, when argument would not any longer 
support their propositions, they gave way without any reserve or without any temper. 
‘The whole thing, as far as manner and ability went, was conducted as well as any 
matter of business about which persons of higher education meet and discuss, where 
there are matters about which they honestly differ.” 

From what has been said it is clear what the theoretic judgment should be. 
The scheme in no way conflicts with the facts of industrial existence. The 
system is so natural, so simple, and so informal, that it possesses that pliability 
or elasticity, which will enable it to yield at any point, where alteration or 
even suppression may be required as a consequence of the development of a 
higher morality. The true solution is moral. Every practical scheme must 
be capable of adapting itself to this. However necessary it may be for us to 
frame an ideal conception of the future and strive to attain thereto, some kind 
of machinery and practical organisation will be always needed. We shall 
never really reach the ideal moral government of the world. 
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The Board of Arbitration and Conciliation is in fact nothing more than an 
artificial improvement and adaptation of the natural order. It is a means of 
enabling both masters and men to perform their duties with greater ease ; it is-a 
mode of distributing the moral force possessed by the master among the men, 
a means of concentrating that of the men upon the master. It constitutes a 
moral check upon perturbations to which our system will be always liable. 
It will bring the men into closer contact with each other, it will secure a more 
complete knowledge on the part of the master of their wants and views, and 
thus insure his deeper sympathy. On both sides it will tend to the repression 
of that personal or class egoism, inseparable from the respective powers they 
possess. For both, there must be freedom of action, liberty to perform their 
duties ; but at the same time, each must possess power to resist encroachment 
by the other. On the men’s side this resistance ought never to pass beyond 
the joint refusal to work; on the master’s side it should never proceed to the 
hunting down of individuals or general war against unions, which ought on 
the contrary to be regarded as parts of the present constitution of industry. 
Theoretically, then, the system is right. Its practical effect, as gathered from 
the opinions of practical men, may be shortly stated. Mr. Mundella says, 
‘* We all get a fair profit on the manufacture of our articles, and the system is 
better for us and better for the workmen.” It does in fact put an end to the 
struggle between labour and capital. It introduces into employments an 
element of stability, preventing the too rapid fluctuations which are so great 
an evil to the men, and it enables masters to enter into contracts and under- 
takings with a certainty of being able to perform their promises. It prevents 
the numerous causes of ill-feeling between masters and men: it secures peace, 
if not complete agreement, between unionists and non-unionists. It is yolun- 
tary, which appears necessary for real conciliation: both Mr. Kettle and Mr. 
Mundella seem to deprecate anything like compulsory arbitration, which, 
strange to say, has been advocated by some of the strongest unionists. 
There is one other consequence which would result from a system that pro- 
duced effects like these: the mere saving of money, if there were nothing else, 
would inevitably lead to the increase and development of unionism. This can 
only be by the increase of their social value, and especially of their benevolent 
purposes. One of the greatest, if not the greatest peril threatening society is 
pauperism, which seems day by day to assume more terrible and appalling 
proportions. In such a state, natural organisations of industry insuring 
society against the pauperism of its members seem to be the true mode of 
dealing with this gigantic evil. To wish to destroy or compress such institu- 
tions at such a time is like the blind madness of anarchical revolution, pulling 
down that which cannot be replaced. Happily, the wish, if such there really 
be, is now futile. Unions have grown to such strength as to be able to defy 
their deadliest enemies, and they possess a united power, which they have not 
as yet put forth, and which I trust there will be no occasion for them to employ. 
To the personal character of Mr. Mundella, the local success of his scheme is 
largely due. Applications to him for assistance and advice in starting boards of 
conciliation, have come from many masters in various parts of England. His 
personal influence among the men in other trades has done and will do much 
to disarm the men’s suspicions and assuage the bitter feelings which have on both 
sides become a chronic ill. Everything that we can see argues well for peace, 
and the future is full of hope. But it will be of no avail, all will be useless, 
the general extension of the scheme will be impossible, unless the legislature 
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will recognise and legalise unions, and render to the men that justice which 
has hitherto not only been denied to them, but denied in the most contemptuous 
and insulting way—namely, by the refusal to allow their views to be ex- 
pounded or their wishes expressed in the House of Commons. What will the 
new Parliament do? It is composed to a large extent of masters. Will they 
accept the inevitable facts, or shut their eyes and deny the conditions of indus- 
trial life? If they do, there will ensue prolongation of the struggle, fresh 
agitation and excitement, united efforts, which nothing but a necessity of the 
sort could produce. 

The demand of the unionists is strong, because it is right. It is simply for 
justice and equality before the law. They ask for the repeal or alteration of 
oppressive laws, passed by tyrannical masters to crush the principle of com- 
bination. They hold to that principle, as a primary article of their creed; they 
maintain that it is applicable to unionism, as to all other combinations, and that 
it is morally right. Assuredly they will never rest until the legislature recognise 
that it is so. Some employers of labour who are the stongest opponents of 
unionism, now admit that this must be conceded. There can be no real peace 
until itis. Those who refuse this act of justice are preventing peace and stop- 
ping these schemes of arbitration and conciliation. The principle on which 
unionism rests is one of those which, like freedom of expression and discussion, 
must be guarded jealously from encroachment. Ifa government compresses or 
makes illegal acts which, by the needs of our civilisation, must be free and 
unfettered, it is resistance to the march of events and violation of the social 
order. When one considers what has been the attitude of Parliament in the 
past ; that in the present Chamber the working classes are hardly represented at 
all; one cannot but look forward with anxiety to what will be done. The 
workmen have carried on this struggle firmly and peaceably, in a way that 
ought itself to inspire confidence in them. Their leaders have shown them- 
sélves to be men of ability and character. It rests with Parliament to decide 
the momentous issue. Is the struggle to continue ? is it to be peace or war ? 
The refusal of justice can only be a declaration of war. 

The general public will never accept the individualist theory, which has been 
stated in its most naked and repulsive form by Mr. Nasmyth; who refuses to 
listen to a joint remonstrance of his men, and denies that association, that is, 
social action, is the right and proper course for men to adopt. The public, 
while requiring to be assured against possible breaches of the peace, and insist- 
ing that everything in the shape of physical coercion or terrorism should be 
promptly and sternly repressed by penal law, will give its sanction to the 
principle of association, and maintain the right to combine, as one of the 
privileges of citizenship of which we are justly proud. Our ideas of what 
labour is have undergone vast change. We repudiate the notion of man as 
an isolated individual. Subdivision of labour, mutual help, co-operation, joint 
action to prevent misfortune or resist wrong, are necessary parts of our idea of 
life. We have for ever discarded the feudal notions of labour being the duty 
of the many for the gratification of the few, just as we have flung aside the 
ancient story of labour being a degradation, a divine curse and penalty for 
human sin; and some of us, at least, are now striving to attain a higher con- 
ception of social duty, of life devoted to the service of others; a conception 
which shall fully recognise the dignity of human labour, and consecrate it as 
our highest pleasure and our noblest end. HENRY CROMPTON. 
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HomeEr’s In1ap IN ENGLISH RHYMED VERSE. By CHARLES MERIVALE, 
B.D., D.C.L., &c. London: Strahan and Co. 24s. 


Ir was the recommendation of one of our poets that the measure of Marmion 
should be taken for an English version of the Iliad. He seems to have thought 
it more suitable than Chapman’s line for getting the swell and rush, and the 
emphatic pause here and there—the seventh wave, as one may say. By this 
time it has been seen that nothing of the sort is to be obtained from a sustained 
number of English hexameters pretending to dignity. The hexameter sets our 
muse on the slack-rope with a pole of very imperfect balance ; she has neither 
the running nor the stamping foot for it. Mr. Dart’s carefully-done first 
twelve books, though they are not an example of what can be accomplished in 
hexametrical English, show sufficiently that it is an insuperable task to keep 
clear of a prosy monotony in this form of verse. The meritorious independence 
of rhyme is enjoyed equally by blank verse, which is better adapted to the 
language. But Homer was a singer, and his poem was meant for recital. 
The question to be asked of a translation of Homer is, whether it will bear 
declamation. As a rule blank-verse transtators are stiff; they do not carry on 
the roll from line to line, or rarely with any force. Mr. Tennyson’s exquisite 
Specimen, from the close of the eighth book, is artfully chosen, if we are to 
accept it as a plea for the superior ability and charms of blank verse :— 
“ As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak, 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart.” 
Compare with Chapman (Mr. Merivale is not here so good as usual) :— 
*¢ As when about the silver moon when air is free from wind, 
And stars shine clear, to whose sweet beams, high prospects, and the brows 
Of all steep hills and pinnacles, thrust themselves up for shows ; 
And even the lowly valleys joy to glitter in their sight, 
When the unmeasured firmament bursts to disclose her light, 
And all the signs in heaven are seen that glad the shepherd’s heart.” 
Both are fine ; but as soon as there is hurry, and the javelins and arrows fly, 
and the heroes roar, our epical verse will not sustain the comparison. If we 
may fancy Milton fully capable of carrying it at the highest elevation, we have 
to own that it would be at the entire sacrifice of the narrative homeliness. 
No very high flight is wanted, but a vigorous one, and the power of mounting 
high when the old poet calls. Chapman had this power: on the other hand 
his lines are loose, his rhymes too often unsatisfactory to the ear; the breaks 
in his lines are numerous and commonly ineffective. Take the example of 
Achilles upon Agamemnon :— 
“ Thou ever steep’d in wine! 
Dog's face! with heart but of a hart! that nor in th’ open eye 
Of fight dar’st thrust into a press; nor with our noblest lie 
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In secret ambush. These works seem too full of death for thee: 
Tis safer far in the open host to dare an injury 
To any crosser of thy lust. Thou subject-eating king!” 
Mr. Merivale gets his lines out without these stoppages for breath, in imitation 
of his model :— 
“Ha! wine-besotten, hound-eyed, hind-hearted, thou that durst 
Ne’er in the ranks thy courage try, and stand among the first ! 
Nor ever with our leaders the dexterous ambush set ; 
For in the open and the close are death and danger met ! 
Ha! better snatch the guerdon and lawful share of those, 
Through the broad battle of the Greeks that dare thy pride oppose! 
A king that sacks his people !”’ 
The fourth line does not sound very bitter. ‘‘ But that would seem to thee as 
bad as death,” has to be distended for the rhyme’s sake ; and this is the weak- 
ness of the ballad form in a translation of Homer. There is a constant tempta- 
tion, and sometimes a necessity, to overdo him. Nevertheless, the ‘‘ Chevy 
Chase” ballad measure, varied at discretion by Marmion’s rhymed four- 
feet couplet, or triplet, has in Mr. Merivale’s hands a delightful animation 
and a splendid ring. He saves his Homer from nodding in the catalogue of the 
ships—a thing that has not been achieved by blank-verse translators—even 
while copying this happy garrulous precision :— 
“ Oilean Ajax swiftfoot the Locrian armies led ; 
A lesser, not so stout a man 
As Ajax Telamonian : 
Much lesser ;—short was he ;—” 


His archaic ballad tongue is not intrusive; it is used just enough to give 
the savour of the original. In one place, where Homer tells over the Nereids 
crowding up round Thetis,—'Ev@’ do’ énv haven re,—Mr. Merivale evades a diffi- 
culty by boldly translating line for line in no particular measure, and trusting 
to the assonants for his effect exactly as they stand in the original :— 


.‘ Now these Nymphs were Glaucé, Thalia too, Cymodoc? too, 
Nesai¢ and Spio, Thoé too, and Halia brown-eyed, 
Cymothoé too, and Actwa, and Limnoréa, 

And Melité and Iwra, and Amphithoé, and Agave ; 
Doto too, and Proto, Pheusa too, Dynamané too, 
Dexamen? too, and Amphinomé, and Callianira, 

Doris and Panopé, and famous-in-song Galatéa ; 
Nemertés too, and Apseudes, and Callianassa : 

And there are Clymené, Ianica too, and Ianassa, 

Moera and Orithyia, and beautiful-haired Amathéa :—” 

An extremely delicate taste checked him from versifying this ‘tale’ of 
nymphs. The.variation is of itself not unpleasant. ‘To conclude an inadequate 
notice of so admirable a piece of work, this translation of Homer appears to 
me to bear the test of recital, and I know of no other that will. The battles 
are never wanting in fire and motion, nor the dialogues in spirit. Mr. Meri- 
vale’s regources of diction and versification, as well as his accomplished scholar- 
ship, arc known. He has made the nation indebted to him for an Iliad, 
pleasant and ennobling to read, possible to declaim. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The Military Forces of the Crown ; their Administration and Government. By 
CHARLES M. CLopE. In Two Vols., Vol. I. London: John Murray. 21s. 


Tuts is the first volume of a work which promises to be of considerable general 
use. Everybody feels that the present military arrangements—the division of 
authority, the disproportion between outlay and result, the power of an 
irresponsible and presumably incompetent royal Commander-in-chief, the 
consequent weakness of the country—ought to be a source of profound anxiety. 
The author of the present work has, so far at any rate, no scheme of recon- 
struction ; and perhaps fortunately, for public opinion is not yet ripe for any such 
scheme as should be at all adequate. This book is strictly descriptive. It 
traces the variations that have taken place in the nature and constitution of the 
army, including the militia, up to 1688 ; describes the important changes in the 
system after the Revolution; and gives chapters respectively to the Control 
and Audit of Expenditure by Parliament, the Mutiny Act, the Reserve Forces, 
and the Augmentation of the numbers of the Army. 


A History of Chemical Theory from the Age of Lavoisier to the Present Time. By 
A. Wurtz. Translated by Henry Warts, F.R.S. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 6s. 


Ir is a wholesome sign that foreign works on science are now being rapidly 
reproduced in our own language. Last month we had to note the appearance 
of a translation of Miller’s Fiir Darwin. The present volume is a translation 
of Mr. Wurtz’s Introductory Discourse to his Dictionnaire de Chimie. The 
first sentence, ‘‘ Chemistry is a French science,” is characteristic of a fault that 
runs through the whole survey, but the reader may well pardon French vanity 
for the sake of French clearness and breadth, both of which qualities are con- 
spicuous in the present sketch. 


Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage: 1617—1623. By Samven Rawson 
GARDINER. In Two Vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 30s. 


Mr. GARDINER is already known as the writer of a portion of English history, 
not very familiar to the common reader, from the accession of James I. to the 
disgrace of Coke. In two new volumes he goes over six years of the same 
reign, from 1617 to 1623. The title hardly prepares the reader for the fact that 
the work is a tolerably exhaustive account of the history of the country, par- 
ticularly in reference to continental affairs, during the period. Mr. Gardiner 
has delved deep into original documents at Simancas, Brussels, and elsewhere, 
and has produced good work. Unfortunately, however, his style is arid, and 
he has piled facts and facts, and reference on reference, to such an extent that 
one can hardly see the wood for the trees. It is rather of the nature of 
chronicling than of true history. Still, amid the plethora of works of sham 
research, the fault is not to be too heavily dwelt upon. 


The House of Austria in the Thirty Years’ War. By Apotruus O. Warp. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d. 
Two short but very compact and instructive lectures, delivered by Professor 
Ward, of Owens’ College, Manchester, at the Philosophical Institution, Edin- 
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burgh, for which so many excellent bits of work have been prepared. Mr. 
Ward is well read in German historical literature, and the pages of his lectures, 
with the copious notes and illustrations by which they are supplemented, are 
well worth turning over. 


Life of Rossini. By H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 15s. 


Nort a very valuable or exhaustive book, and we shall one day, in French at 
any rate, if not in English, have something much stronger on the same 
subject. Meanwhile, it contains a pleasant account of Rossini’s life, and little 
interspersed criticisms of his achievements, not above the journalistic level. 
The reader may count upon a list of the composer’s works, some stories and 
sayings about him, and a briskly-written story of the manner of his life. 


Observations on some of the Fundamental Principles and Existing Defects of 
National Education. By NEIL ARNOLD, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Member of 
the Senate of the London University. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Tus little work may be described as a clear and brief compendium of the 
principles of education, as propounded and advocated by the author on various 
occasions through a long, laborious, and useful life. In the introduction to his 
well-known work, ‘‘ The Elements of Physics,” he sketched a felicitous outline 
of the sciences, and of human knowledge generally, with a view to the best 
order of study, both for information and for mental discipline. He has steadily 
insisted on the primary urgency of a knowledge of nature, as the proper basis 
of all education, and has exhibited in a great variety of lights, and by telling 
illustrations, the connections of science with human well-being. His views on 
moral and social education have the same clear and straightforward character. 
He puts aside doctrinal controversies as irrelevant; accepts the Christian pre- 
cepts in their simplicity; and avows the opinion that the backwardness in 
conforming to these precepts is chiefly due to the fact, that ‘‘ the accompanying 
secular education bearing on present interests in this world is defective.” 


Nature-Study. By Henry Dircks, C.E. London: Moxon. 1869. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Drircks is held to be a clever man, and he has written a fair life of the 
Marquis of Worcester; so one must suppose that he means something by this 
large and pretending volume. But what that is, it will not be given to many 
to discover. So far as we can perceive, the author’s object is to persuade writers 
of all sorts, and orators, to study nature simply, closely, and accurately, and to 
take their figures and images from observation, rather than put into their obser- 
vation figures and images of their own abstract preconception. However, as 
one half, or at least a large third of the beok consists of quotations, the reader 
who does not admire the author’s rather prolix way of explaining and urging 
what is not very comprehensible, has unusual opportunity of finding within 
the four corners of the book other matter which may please him better. 











